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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 

GUINEAS. 



BABIES’ BERCEATJ -NETTES, % GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 

Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 

Ladies having Schools to employ 

Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linen, Long-cloth, &o., 
necessary for the “ Trousseau." 

Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ SIDING TBOUSEBS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Waterproof Riding Talma, l£ Guinea. 
Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. \ 
School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 


BIDING HABITS, 61 TO 81 GUINEAS 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little girls. 

Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 








October , 1862 . 
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CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

M0RE DURABLE in wear than any other material , " 
W Gathering Thread, ready for Jewing on the 



This Width 


No. 10, 


And 2* inch, and 3 & 3J inch for the New Parifian Frilled Petticoats. 

This Width -No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Drefling Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width- No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Gowns, &c. 

This Width -No. 3. 

or Frocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds of Frills 

This Width- No. 2. 

'or Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Nightcaps, & all varieties ofTuckers 

This Width-— NO. 1. 

For the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, and for a Lace Foundation. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

)f the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Safhes and Strings ufed in all kinds 
f Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpettable Drapers, in Wrappers, each containing 12 yards. 
he genuine article bears the names of J.&J.CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 
A Mahogany Box containing a complete Assortment can be 
urchased by Drapers of any Wholesale House for £3 17s. 6d. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST 

OF 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

-- 

IN THE PEESS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 

On September 25th, in 2 vols. demy 8m price 22s. 

ORLEY FARM. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais , A.B.A, 


In October , in 2 vols. post Svo. 

ROB A DI ROMA. 

BY W. W. STORY. 


■In October, in 1 vol. post Svo. 

THE DUTIES OF MAN. 

BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


In November, in 1 vol. demy Svo. 

THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE, 

SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 

BY THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

A LENTEN JOURNEY IN UMBRIA AND 
THE MARCHES OF ANCONA. 

BY THOS. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


In November , in 1 large handsome folio volume , 

Published by Authority of the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURES OP THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. 

A SERIES QF FIFTY PHOTOGRAPHS OF WORKS IN THE ABOVE SECTION OF THE 
MUSEUM, SELECTED AND ARRANGED 

BY J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A. 

The Photographs executed by 0. Thurston Thompson. 


GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 

In November , in 2 vols f royal 8vo., with numerous Illustrations in Lithography 
and Woody and Maps . 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

OBSERVATIONAL SEISMOLOGY: 

As developed in the Report to the Royal Society of London, of the Expedition made by 
command of the Society into the interior of the Kingdom of Naples, to investigate 
the circumstances of the Great Earthquake of December, 1857. 

By ROBERT MALLET, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.I.A., &c. &c. 1 

Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Society of London. 


In October , in 1 vol . post 8vo* 

A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK. 

FROM PORTSMOUTH TO PEIHO. 

EDITED BY WALTER WHITE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8 wo., a New and Cheap Edition of 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. , 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone , 


In October , in 2 vols. post Svo. 

THE GANGES AND THE SEINE. 

BY SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


On September 25th, crown Svo., price 5s., New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 

MAIN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Nearly Beady, in 1 vol . /cap. Svo, 

A SELECTION. FROM THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


In October , in 1 vol . crown 8 vo. 9 New and Cheaper Edition of 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 

BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

In oblong folio, half bound, 21s. 

HUNTING BITS. 

BY H. K. BROWNE (Phiz). 

12 Illustrations, Coloured. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III., 20s. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I. and II. 8vo., Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 


Third Edition, in Two Vols. demy 8vo., 84s. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

BY ANTHONY TEOLLOPE. 

‘This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its author,—for this latest survey 
of the States is information on an engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular 
name. Mr. Trollope promised himself that he would write his own book about the United 
States as the ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circum¬ 
stance that he has seen them seething in the caldron of revolution, though not part of his 
original design, adds immensely to the animation and interest of the result.’— Times, 
June 11th. 


In post 8vo. Price 12s. With numerous Illustrations. 

FRANCATELLI’S 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 

‘ Under the above abbreviated designation we are announcing a work the mere title-page of 
which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and 
ambrosial art. “The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,” as this title-page avers “is 
a practical treatise on the art of confectionery in all its branches, comprising ornamental con¬ 
fectionery artificially developed; different methods of preserving fruits, fruit pulps, and juices 
in bottles, the preparation of jams and jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, and a 
great variety of national drinks; with directions for making dessert cakes, plain and fancy- 
bread, candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous essences, and cordials; also the art of ice-making 
and the arrangement and general economy of fashionable desserts ; by Charles Elme Franca- 
telli, pupil to the celebrated Careiiie, and late Maitre-d’Hotel to Her Majesty the Queen 
author of ‘ The Modern Cook,’ ‘ The Cook’s Guide,’ and ‘ Cookery for the Working Classes ’ 
with numerous illustrations in chromo-lithographyall of which arcana of modem culinary 
science are revealed to such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive volume 
at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s. . . We shall not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety 
of recipes which remain, and which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-pao-e 
It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of the chapters 
occupy 15 pages, and that the index, in which the references are printed very closely com- 
prises upwards of 20 pages, and includes all imaginable products of the confectionery art from 
‘Albert biscuits up to “zdphyrs souffles.”. . . We salute Mr. Francatelli respectfully in 
dismissing his book ; only adding that his recipe for beignets of pine-apples, in page 252, is 
worth all the money which the purchaser will pay for this very opportune volume.’- Times, 

-6pt, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Allen's Patent Portmanteaus and 

Travelling Bags with square openings. 

LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 

DESPATCH BOXES, 

Writing and Dressing Cases* 

AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 



J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 
22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 


KEATING’S 

PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL. 


H 


AVING frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 

, i 0[1 , as imported by Mr. THOMAS KEATING, I can testify that it is uniformly of 
the best and purest quality that can be desired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutiient 
properties of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated, at the same tune, with 
Iny diLu-eeahle and irritating qualities resulting from the presence ot decayed 
making ft an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 

Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c. &c. 

September 27£7i, 1861. 


Sold in Halt-pint Bottles, Is. 6 d. ; Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Quarts, 4s. 6d .; 
Bottles, 10s. 6A: Imperial Measure, at 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


or in Five-pint 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


ttfATTNG’S COUGH LOZENGES, which aro daily recommended 

IV hr the Faculty— Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may he inspected-as 
the most effectuaRsafe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and all Disorders .of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. _'___, 


Sold in Boxes, Is. 1^.} Tins, 2s. 9 d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists. 


THOMAS KEATING, 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

♦ In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


Other kinds can be Obtained cheaper, but, being unsaleable upon their own 
merit, are often substituted for PATENT CORN FLOUR. Families are there¬ 
fore very respectfully invited to write upon orders “ BROWN & POLSON.” 


BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN.’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability will insure 
universal preference. 

in 

F«r General Use.— Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3,164,166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 

For Gentlemen's Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING _ Tim TtWlr « 

Pefi ’ No ' 808, The Patent Magnum Bonum ’ No - MtfS 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extp.a-Fine and Fine Points No 269 i„ 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Antoeraph Pen’ 1 
For Commeroia 1 Purposes.-The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No 382 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen No 209 ru 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free*] Is. 392, %Ra. 

To bo had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street ; and at 96 New Street 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of ’ 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’SPERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
ol flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c„ and for rmrifVmT*^ 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by ITKbVD r" 
Hassall, Sic., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. ’ 


Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Sikand, & 24 Coenhill, London ; and 17 Boulevaud d« Italics, Pa eis . 

















SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLAT 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

MAKUPACTURED SOXiELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 

The fact of Twenty Years* wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the 
under-surface so much complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER.; 


OLD GOODS REFLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


TEA &. COFFEE S ETS 
FROM 4-.I 0.0 . 






'iflK'v 


2 Table Forks or Spoons. 
2 Dessert Forks or Spoons 
2 Tea Spoons .... 


Electro-Plated 

Strong Plated 

j Thread Pattern. : 

i Fiddle Pattern, 
i £ s. d. 

t' Fiddle Pattern. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

2 8 0 

| 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

0 12 0 

0 18 0 

13 6 


King’s and 'll 

with Shell. 
£ *. d. 
3 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 10 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

Mpssrq STACK have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 
IVORY TABLE KNwI,22s ^DESSERT, 11,.. 14,.. & 6d per dozen Best quality, warrant 
to come loose in the handles. Orders Carriage I ree per Rail., 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE with 350 Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free. 


RICHARD&c JOHN SLAC 

3 3 6, S T RAND, OPPOSITE. SOMERSET HOUS 


■ 


Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 



3 , 148,000 

’ ‘ SANGSTERS’ ALPACA ’ Umbrellas, for whic 
they have been again awarded a 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


ave been made under their Patent. These Umbrell; 
,.,y be had of all Dealers, and should have Labels bea: 


J the words, ‘Sangsters’ Alpaca.’ Goods of the 
,vn Manufacture having the word * Makers. 


W.&J.SANGSTER, PATENTEES 


140 Regent Street. 94 Fleet Street. 
10 Royal Exchange. 75 Cheapside. 


N, B.—OBSERVE THE NAME. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIL 

JOHN KENNEBY’S DOOM. 

On the evening but one after the trial was over Mr. Moulder enter¬ 
tained a few friends to supper at his apartments in Great St. Helen’s, 
and it was generally understood that in doing so he intended to 
celebrate the triumph of Lady Mason. Through the whole affair 
he had been a strong partisan on her side, had expressed a very 
loud opinion in favour of Mr. Fumival, and had hoped that that 
scoundrel Dockwrath would get all that he deserved from the hands 
of Mr. Chaffanbrass. When the hour of Mr. Dockwrath’s punish¬ 
ment had come he had been hardly contented, but the inadequacy 
of Kenneby’s testimony had restored him to good humour, and the 
verdict had made him triumphant. 

‘ Didn’t I know it, old fellow?’ he had said, slapping his friend 
Snengkeld on the back. When such a low scoundrel as Dockwrath 
is pitted against a handsome woman like Lady Mason he’ll not find 
a jury in England to give a verdict in his favour.’ Then he asked 
Snengkeld to come to his little supper; and Kantwise also he 
invited, though Kantwise had shown Dockwrath tendencies through¬ 
out the whole affair;—but Moulder was fond of Kantwise as a butt 
for his own sarcasm. Mrs. Smiley, too, was asked, as was natural, 
seeing that she was the betrothed bride of one of the heroes of the 
lay; and Moulder, in the kindness of his heart, swore that he never 
sras proud, and told Bridget Bolster that she would be welcome to 
take a share of what was going. 

‘ Laws, M.,’ said Mrs. Moulder, when she was told of this. ‘ A 
chambermaid from an inn! What will Mrs. Smiley say ?’ 

‘ 1 aint S oin g to trouble myself with what Mother Smiley may 
say or think about my friends. If she don’t like it, she may do the 
other thing. What was she herself when you first knew her ?’ 

‘ Yes, Moulder; but then money do make a difference, you know.’ 

Bridget Bolster, however, was invited, and she came in spite of 
the grandeur of Mrs. Smiley. Kenneby also of course was there, 
out he was not in a happy frame of mind. Since that wretched 
lour in which he had heard himself described by the judge as too 
stupid to be held of any account by the jury he had become a 
melancholy, misanthropic man. The treatment which he received 
rom Mr. Fumival had been very grievous to him, but he had borne 
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with that, hoping that some word of eulogy from the judge would 
set him right in the public mind. But no such word had come, and 
poor John Kenneby felt that the cruel hard world was too much for 
him. He had been with his sister that morning, and words had 
dropped from him which made her fear that he would wish to post¬ 
pone his marriage for another space of ten years or so. 4 Brick¬ 
fields!’ he had said. ‘ What can such a one as I have to do with 
landed property ? I am better as I am.* 

Mrs. Smiley, however, did not at all seem to think so, and wel¬ 
comed John Kenneby back from Alston very warmly in spite of the 
disgrace to which he had been subjected. It was nothing to her 
that the judge had called her future lord a fool; nor indeed was it 
anything to any one but himself. According to Moulders views it 
was a matter of course that a witness should be abused. For what 
other purpose was he had into the court ? But deep in the mind 
of poor Kenneby himself the injurious words lay festering. He had 
struggled hard to tell the truth, and in doing so had simply proved 
himself to be an ass. 4 1 aint fit to live with anybody else but 
myself,’ he said to himself, as he walked down Bishopsgate Street. 

At this time Mrs. Smiley was not yet there. Bridget had arrived, 
and had been seated in a chair at one corner of the fire. Mrs. Moulder 
occupied one end of a sofa opposite, leaving the place of honour at 
the other end for Mrs. Smiley. Moulder sat immediately in front 
of the fire in his own easy chair, and Snengkeld and Kantwise were 
on each side of him. They were of course discussing the trial when 
Mrs. Smiley was announced; and it was well that she made a diver¬ 
sion by her arrival, for words were beginning to run high. 

« A jury of her countrymen has found her innocent,’ Moulder had 
said with much heat; 4 and any one who says she’s guilty after that 
is a libeller and a coward, to my way of thinking. If a jury of her 
countrymen don’t make a woman innocent, what does ?’ 

4 Of course she’s innocent,’ said Snengkeld; 4 from the very 
moment the words was spoken by the foreman. If any newspaper 
was to say she wasn’t she’d have her action.’ 

4 That’s all very well,’ said Kantwise, looking up to the ceiling 
with his eyes nearly shut. 4 But you’ll see. What’ll you bet 
me, Mr. Moulder, that Joseph Mason don’t get the property ?’ 

* Gammon!’ answered Moulder. 

4 Well, it may be gammon; but you’ll see.’ 

1 Gentlemen, gentlemen !’ said Mrs. Smiley, sailing into the room ; 
4 upon my word one hears all you say ever so far down the street.’ 

4 And I didn’t care if they heard it right away to the Mansion 
House,’ said Moulder. 4 We aint talking treason, nor yet highway 
robbery.’ 

Then Mrs. Smiley was welcomed;—her bonnet was taken from 
her and her umbrella, and she was encouraged to spread herself out 
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over the sofa. * Oh, Mrs. Bolster; the witness!’ she said, when Mrs. 
Moulder went through some little ceremony of introduction. And 
from the tone of her voice it appeared that she was not quite satis¬ 
fied that Mrs. Bolster should be there as a companion for herself. 

‘ Yes, ma’am. I was the witness as had never signed but once,’ 
said Bridget, getting up and curtsying. Then she sat down again, 
folding her hands one over the other on her lap. 

6 Oh, indeed!’ said Mrs. Smiley. 4 But where’s the other witness, 
Mrs. Moulder ? He’s the one who is a deal more interesting to me. 
Ha, ha, ha! But as you all know it here, what’s the good of not 
telling the truth? Ha, ha, ha !’ 

4 John’s here,’ said Mrs. Moulder. 4 Come, John, why don’t you 
show yourself ?’ 

4 He’s just alive, and that’s about all you can say for him,’ said 
Moulder. 

‘ Why, what’s there been to kill him ?’ said Mrs. Smiley. ‘ Well, 
John, I must say you’re rather backward in coming forward, con¬ 
sidering what there’s been between us. You might have come and 
taken my shawl, I’m thinking.’ 

4 Yes, I might,’ said Kenneby gloomily. 4 1 hope I see you pretty 
well, Mrs. Smiley.’ 

4 Pretty bobbish, thank you. Only I think it might have been 
Maria between friends like us.’ 

4 He’s sadly put about by this trial,’ whispered Mrs. Moulder. 

4 You know he is so tender-hearted that he can’t bear to be put 
upon like another.’ 

4 But you didn’t want her to be found guilty; did you, John ?’ 

4 That I’m sure he didn’t,’ said Moulder. 4 Why it was the way 
he igave his evidence that brought her off.’ 

4 It wasn’t my wish to bring her off,’ said Kenneby; 4 nor was it 
my wish to make her guilty. All I wanted was to tell the truth and 
do my duty. But it was no use. I believe it never is any use.’ 

4 I think you did very well,’ said Moulder. 

4 I’m sure Lady Mason ought to be very much obliged to you,’ 
said Kantwise. 

4 Nobody needn’t care for what’s said to them in a court,’ said 
Snengkeld. 4 1 remember when once they wanted to make out that 
I’d taken a parcel of teas-’ 

4 Stolen, you mean, sir,’ suggested Mrs. Smiley. 

4 Yes; stolen. But it was only done by the opposite side in 
court, and I didn’t think a halfporth of it. They knew where the 
teas was well enough.’ 

4 Speaking for myself,’ said Kenneby, 4 1 must say I don’t like it.’ 

4 But the paper as we signed,’ said Bridget, 4 wasn’t the old 
gentleman’s will,—no more than this is;’ and she lifted up her 
apron. 4 I’m rightly sure of that.’ 
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Then again the battle raged hot and furious, and Moulder became 
angry with his guest, Bridget Bolster. Kantwise finding himself 
supported in his views by the principal witness at the trial took 
heart against the tyranny of Moulder and expressed his opinion, 
while Mrs. Smiley, with a woman’s customary dislike to another 
woman, sneered ill-naturedly at the idea of Lady Mason’s inno¬ 
cence. Poor Kenneby had been forced to take the middle seat on 
the sofa between his bride and sister; but it did not appear that the 
honour of his position had any effect in lessening his gloom or miti¬ 
gating the severity of the judgment which had been passed on him. 

‘ Wasn’t the old gentleman’s will!’ said Moulder, turning on poor 
Bridget in his anger with a growl. ‘ But I say it was the old 
gentleman’s will. You never dared say as much as that in court.’ 

‘ I wasn’t asked,’ said Bridget. 

‘ You weren’t asked! Yes, you was asked often enough.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what it is,’ said Kantwise, ( Mrs. Bolster’s right in 
what she says as sure as your name’s Moulder.’ 

‘ Then as sure as my name’s Moulder she’s wrong. I suppose 
we’re to think that a chap like you knows more about it than the 
jury! We all know who your friend is in the matter. I haven’t 
forgot our dinner at Leeds, nor sha’n’t in a hurry.’ 

‘ Now, John,’ said Mrs. Smiley, ‘ nobody can know the truth of 
this so well as you do. You’ve been as close as wax, as was all 
right till the lady was out of her troubles. That’s done and over, 
;and let us hear among friends how the matter really was.’ And 
then there was silence among them in order that his words might 
come forth freely. 

‘ Come, my dear,’ said Mrs. Smiley with a tone of encouraging 
love. There can’t be any harm now; can there ?’ 

‘ Out with it, John,’ said Moulder. ‘ You’re honest, anyways.’ 

‘ There aint no gammon about you,’ said Snengkeld. 

‘ Mr. Kenneby can speak if he likes, no doubt,’ said Kantwise; 

‘ though maybe it mayn’t be very pleasant to him to do so after all 
that’s come and gone.’ 

‘ There’s nothing that’s come and gone that need make our John 
hold his tongue,’ said Mrs. Moulder. ‘ He mayn’t be just as bright 
as some of those lawyers, but he’s a deal more true-hearted.’ 

6 But he can’t say as how it was the old gentleman’s will as we 
signed. I’m well assured of that,’ said Bridget. 

But Kenneby, though thus called upon by the united strength of 
the company to solve all their doubts, still remained silent. ‘ Come, 
lovey,’ said Mrs. Smiley, putting forth her hand and giving his arm 
a tender squeeze. 

‘ If you’ve anything to say to clear that woman’s character,’ said 
Moulder, c you owe it to society to say it; becauses she is a woman, 
and because her enemies is villains.’ And then again there was 
silence while they waited for him. 
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‘ I think it will go with him to his grave,’ said Mrs. Smiley, very 
solemnly. J 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder,’ said Snengkeld. 

‘ Then he must give up all idea of taking a wife,’ said Moulder. 

‘ He won’t do that I’m sure,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

‘ That he won’t. Will you, John ?’ said his sister. 

‘ There’s no knowing what may happen to me in this world,’ said 
Kenneby, ‘but sometimes I almost think I aint fit to live in it, 
ilong with anybody else.’ 

‘ You’ll make him fit, won’t you, my dear?’ said Mrs. Moulder. 

‘ I don’t exactly know what to say about it,’ said Mrs. Smiley. ‘ If 
VIr. Kenneby aint willing, I’m not the 'woman to bind him to his 
vord, because I’ve had his promise over and over again, and could 
srove it by a number of witnesses before any jury in the land. 

[ m a independent woman as needn’t be beholden to any man, and I 
should never think of damages. Smiley left me comfortable ’before 
ill the world, and I don’t know but what I’m a fool to think of 

/hanging. Anyways if Mr. Kenneby-’ 

‘ Come, John. Why don’t you speak to her ?’ said Mrs. Moulder. 

* And w hat am I to say ?’ said Kenneby, thrusting himself forth 

rom between the ample folds of the two ladies’ dresses. ‘ I’m a 
'lighted man; one on whom the finger of scorn has been pointed, 
lis lordship said that I was-stupid; and perhaps I am.* 

‘ She don’t think nothing of that, John.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

‘ As long as a man can pay twenty shillings in the pound and a 
tifle over, what does it matter if all the judges in the land was to 
all him stupid ?’ said Snengkeld. 

* Stupid is as stupid does,’ said Kantwise. 

* Stupid be d-, ’ said Moulder. 

‘ Mr - Moulder, there’s ladies present,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

‘ Come, John, rouse yourself a bit,’ said his sister. ‘ Nobody 
ere thinks the worse of you for what the judge said.’ 

Certainly not, said Mrs. Smiley. ‘ And as it becomes me to 
Deak, I’ll say my mind. I’m accustomed to speak freely before 
lends, and as we are all friends here, why should I be ashamed ?’ 

‘ For the matter of that nobody says you are,’ said Moulder. 

* A 11 * 11 don,t mean, Mr. Moulder. Why should I ? I can pay my 
ay, and do what I like with my own, and has people to mind me 
hen I speak, and needn’t mind nobody else myself;—and that’s 
ore than everybody can say. Here’s John Kenneby and I, is en~ 
iged as man and wife. He won’t say as it’s not so, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘ No,’ said Kenneby, ‘ I’m engaged I know.’ 

‘ When I accepted John Kenneby’s hand and heart,—and well I 
member the beauteous language in which he expressed his 
elings, and always shall,—I told him, that I respected him as a 
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man that would do his duty by a woman, though perhaps he mightn’t 
be so cute in the way of having much to say for himself as some 
others. “ What’s the good,” said X, “ of a man’s talking, if so be he’s 
ashamed to meet the baker at the end of the week ?” So I listened 
to the vows he made me, and have considered that he and I was as 
good as one. Now that he’s been put upon by them lawyers, I’m 
not the woman to turn my back upon him.’ 

‘ That you’re not,’ said Moulder. 

‘ No I aint, Mr. Moulder, and so, John, there’s my hand again, 
and you’re free to take it if you like.’ And so saying she put forth 
her hand almost into his lap. 

‘ Take it, John !’ said Mrs. Moulder. But poor Kenneby himself 
did not seem to be very quick in availing himself of the happiness 
offered to him. He did raise his right arm slightly ; but then 
he hesitated, and allowed it to fall again between him and his 
sister. 

£ Come, John, you know you mean it,’ said Mrs. Moulder. And 
then with both her hands she lifted his, and placed it bodily within 
the grasp of Mrs. Smiley’s, which was still held forth to receive it. 

‘ I know I’m engaged,’ said Kenneby. 

‘ There’s no mistake about it,’ said Moulder. 

‘ There needn’t be none,’ said Mrs. Smiley, softly blushing; ‘ and I 
will say this of myself—as I have been tempted to give a promise, 
I’m not the woman to go back from my word. There’s my hand, 
John; and I don’t‘care though all the world hears me say so.’ 
And then they sat hand in hand for some seconds, during which 
poor Kenneby was unable to escape from the grasp of his bride 
elect. One may say that all chance of final escape for him was 
now gone by. 

‘ But he can’t say as how it was the old gentlemen s will as we 
signed,’ said Bridget, breaking the silence which ensued. 

^ And now, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Kantwise, ‘ as Mrs. Bolster 
has come back to that matter, I’ll tell you something that will 
surprise you. My friend Mr. Moulder here, who is as hospitable^ a 
gentleman as I know anywhere wouldn’t just let me speak before.’ 

< That’s gammon, Kantwise. I never hindered you from speaking/ 

‘ How I do hate that word. If you knew my aversion, Mr, 


Moulder—’ 

• ‘ I can’t pick my words for you, old fellow.’ 

‘ But what were you going to tell us, Mr. Kantwise ?’ said Mrs 

Smiley. . , T ii • i 

‘ Something that will make all your hairs stand on end, 1 think. 

And then he paused and looked round upon them all. It was a 
this moment that Kenneby succeeded in getting his hand once mor< 
to himself. 6 Something that will surprise you alh or I’m ver 
much mistaken. Bady Mason has confessed her guilt. 
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He had surprised them all. ‘You don’t say so,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Moulder. 

‘ Confessed her guilt,’ said Mrs. Smiley. ‘ But what guilt, Mr. 
Kantwise ?’ 

‘ She forged the will/ said Kantwise. 

4 I knew that all along/ said Bridget Bolster. 

‘ I’m d-if I believe it/ said Moulder. 

‘ You can do as you like about that/ said Kantwise ; 4 but she has. 
And 111 tell you whats more : she and young Mason have already 
left Orley Farm and given it all up into Joseph Mason’s hands.’ 

4 But didn’t she get a verdict ?’ asked Snengkeld. 

4 Yes, she got a verdict. There’s no doubt on earth about that.’ 

4 Then it’s my opinion she can't make herself guilty if she wished 
it; and as for the property, she can’t give it up. The jury has 
found a verdict, and nobody can go beyond that. If anybody tries 
she’ll have her action against ’em.’ That was the law as laid down 
by Snengkeld. 

. ‘ I don’t believe a word of it,’ said Moulder. 4 Dockwrath has told 
him. I’ll bet a hat that Kantwise got it from Dockwrath.’ 

It turned out that Kantwise had received his information from 
Dockwrath; but nevertheless, there was that in his manner, and in 
the nature of the story as it was told to them, that did produce 
belief. Moulder for a long time held out, but it became clear at 
last that even he was shaken: and now, even Kenneby acknow¬ 
ledged his conviction that the signature to the will was not his 
own. 

4 I know’d very well that I never did it twice/ said Bridget Bolster 
triumphantly, as she sat down to the supper table. 

I am inclined to think, that upon the whole the company in 
Great St. Helen’s became more happy as the conviction grew upon 
them that a great and mysterious crime had been committed, 
which had baffled two courts of law, and had at last thrust itself 
forth into the open da}dight through the workings of the criminal’s 
conscience. When Kantwise had completed his story, the time had 
come in which it behoved Mrs. Moulder to descend to the lower 
regions, and give some aid in preparation of the supper. During 
her absence the matter was discussed in every way, and on*her return, 
when she was laden with good things, she found that all the party 
was contented except Moulder and her brother. 

4 It’s a very terrible thing,’ said Mrs. Smiley, later in the evening, 
as she sat with her steaming glass of rum and water before her. 

4 Very terrible indeed; aint it, John ? I do wish now I’d gone down 
and see’d her, I do indeed. Don’t you, Mrs. Moulder ?’ 

4 If all this is true I should like just to have had a peep at her.’ 

4 At any rate we shall have pictures of her in all the papers ’ said 
Mrs. Smiley. 










CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE LAST OF THE LAWYERS. 

« I should have done my duty by you, Mr. Mason, which those 
men have not, and you would at this moment have been the owner 
of Orley Farm.* 

It will easily be known that these words were spoken by Mr. 
Dockwrath, and that they were addressed to Joseph Mason. The 
two men were seated together in Mr. Masons lodgings at Alston, 
late on the morning after the verdict had been given, and Mr- 
Dockwrath was speaking out his mind with sufficient freedom. On 
the previous evening he had been content to put up with th& 
misery of the unsuccessful man, and had not added any reproaches 
of his own. He also had been cowed by the verdict, and the two 
had been wretched and crestfallen together. But the attorney since 
that had slept upon the matter, and had bethought himself that he at 
any rate would make out his little bill. He could show that Mr- 
Mason had ruined their joint affairs by his adherence to those London 
attorneys. Had Mr. Mason listened to the advice of his new 
adviser all would have been well. So at least Dockwrath was 
prepared to declare, finding that by so doing he would best pave* 
the way for his own important claim. 

But Mr. Mason was not a man to be bullied with tame endurance. 

« The firm bears the highest name in the profession, sir,’ he said ; 

‘ and I had just grounds for trusting them.’ 

‘And what has come of your just grounds, Mr. Mason: 
Where are you? That’s the question. I say that Round and 
Crook have thrown you over. They have been hand and glove with 
old Furnival through the whole transaction ; and I’ll tell you what s 
more, Mr. Mason. I told you how it would be from the beginning.’ 

‘ I’ll move for a new trial.’ 

‘ A new trial; and this a criminal prosecution! She’s free of you 
now for ever, and Orley Farm will belong to that son of hers till ho 
chooses to sell it. It’s a pity; that’s all. I did my duty by you 
in a professional way, Mr. Mason ; and you won’t put the loss ou 

my shoulders.’ , 

‘ I’ve been robbed;—damnably robbed, that’s all that I know. 

4 There’s no mistake on earth about that, Mr. Mason; you have 
been robbed; and the worst of it is, the costs will be so heavy L 
You’ll be going down to Yorkshire soon I suppose, sir. 

4 I don’t know where I shall go ?’ said the squire of Groby, 
not content to be cross-questioned by the attorney from II am worth.. 
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c Because it’s as well, I suppose, that we should settle something 
about the costs before you leave. I don’t want to press for my 
money exactly now, but I shall be glad to know when I’m to get it.* 

4 If you have any claim on me, Mr. Dockwrath, you can send it to 
Mr. Round.* 

6 If I have any claim ! What do you mean by that, sir ? And I 
shall send nothing in to Mr. Round. I have had quite enough of 
Mr. Round already. I told you from the beginning, Mr. Mason, that 
I would have nothing to do with this affair as connected 'with 
Mr. Round. I have devoted myself entirely to this matter since 
you were pleased to engage my services at Groby Park. It is not 
by my fault that you have failed. I think, Mr. Mason, you will do me 
the justice to acknowledge that.’ And then Dockwrath was silent 
for a moment, as though waiting for an answer. 

‘ I have nothing to say upon the subject, Mr. Dockwrath,* said 
Mason. 

‘ But, by heaven, something must be said. That won’t do at all, 
Mr. Mason. I presume you do not think that I have been working 
like a slave for the last four months for nothing.* 

Mr. Mason was in truth an honest man, and did not wish that 
any one should work on his account for nothing;—much less did he 
wish that such a one as Dockwrath should do so. But then, on the 
other side, in his present frame of mind he was by no means willing 
to yield anything to any one. ‘ I neither deny nor allow your 
claim, Mr. Dockwrath,’ said he. ‘ But I shall pay nothing except 
through my regular lawyers. You can send your account to me if you 
please, but I shall send it on to Mr. Round without looking at it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s to be the way, is it? That’s your gratitude. Very 
well, Mr. Mason; I shall now know what to do. And I think you’ll 

find-’ 

Here Mr. Dockwrath was interrupted by the lodging-house ■ ser¬ 
vant, who brought in a note for Mr. Mason. It was from Mr. 
Fumival, and the girl who delivered it said that the gentleman’s 
messenger was waiting for an answer. 

4 Sir,’ said the note, 

‘ A communication has been made to me this morning on 
the part of your brother, Mr. Lucius Mason, which may make it 
desirable that I should have an interview with you. If not incon¬ 
venient to you, I would ask you to meet me to-morrow morning at 
eleven o’clock at the chambers of your own lawyer, Mr. Round, in 
Bedford Row. I have already seen Mr. Round, and find that he 
can meet us. 

‘ I am, sir, 

* J. Mason, Esq., J.P. 4 Your very obedient servant, 

(of Groby Park).’ ‘Thomas F UR NIVAL. 
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Mr. Furnival when he wrote this note had already been over to 
Orley Farm, and had seen Lucius Mason. He had been at the farm 
almost before daylight, and had come away with the assured con¬ 
viction that the property must be abandoned by his client. 

4 We need not talk about it, Mr. Furnival,’ Lucius had said. * It 
must be so.* 

4 You have discussed the matter with your mother ?’ 

‘ No discussion is necessary, but she is quite aware of my inten¬ 
tion. She is prepared to leave the place—for ever.’ 

* But the income-’ 

‘ Belongs to my brother Joseph. Mr. Furnival, I think you may 
understand that the matter is one in which it is necessary that I 
should act, but as to which I trust I may not have to say many 
words. If you cannot arrange this for me, I must go to Mr. Round.’ 

Of course Mr. Furnival did understand it all. His client had 
been acquitted, and he had triumphed; but he had known for many 
a long day that the estate did belong of right to Mr. Mason of 
Groby; and though he had not suspected that Lucius would have 
been so told, he could not be surprised at the result of such telling. 
It was clear to him that Lady Mason had confessed, and tliat resti¬ 
tution would therefore be made. 

4 I will do your bidding,’ said he. 

* And, Mr. Furnival,—if it be possible, spare my mother.’ Then 
the meeting was over, and Mr. Furnival returning to Hamworth 
wrote his note to Mr. Joseph Mason. 

Mr. Dockwrath had been interrupted by the messenger in the 
middle of his threat, but he caught the name of Furnival as the 
note was delivered. Then he watched Mr. Mason as he read it and 
read it again. 

‘ If you please, sir, I was to wait for an answer,’ said the girl. 

Mr. Mason did not know what answer it would behove him to 
give. He felt that he was among Philistines while dealing with all 
these lawyers, and yet he was at a loss in what way to reply to one 
without leaning upon another. 4 Look at that,’ he said, sulkily 
handing the note to Dockwrath. 

‘ You must see Mr. Furnival, by all means,’ said Dockwrath. 
‘But-’ 

4 But what ?’ 

‘ In your place I should not see him in the presence of Mr. 
Round,—unless I was attended by an adviser on whom I could 
rely.’ Mr. Mason, having given a few moments’ consideration to 
the matter, sat himself down and wrote a line to Mr. Furnival, 
saying that he would be in Bedford Row at the appointed time. 

4 1 think you are quite right,’ said Dockwrath. 

4 But I shall go alone,’ said Mr. Mason. 

4 Oh, very well; you will of course judge for yourself. I cannot 
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say what may be the nature of the communication to be made; but 
if it be anything touching the property, you will no doubt jeopardize 
your own interests by your imprudence/ 

‘ Good morning, Mr. Dock wrath,’ said Mr. Mason. 

* Oh, very well. Good morning, sir. You shall hear from me veiy 
shortly, Mr. Mason ; and I must say that, considering everything, I 
do not know that I ever came across a gentleman who behaved 
himself worse in a peculiar position than you have done in yours.’ 
And so they parted. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock on the following day Mr. Mason was 
in Bedford Row. ‘ Mr. Furnival is with Mr. Round,’ said the clerk, 
4 and will see you in two minutes.’ Then he was shown into the 
dingy office waiting-room, where he sat with his hat in his hand, 
for rather more than two minutes. 

At that moment Mr. Round was describing to Mr. Furnival the 
manner in which he had been visited some weeks since by Sir 
Peregrine Orme. ‘ Of course, Mr. Furnival, I knew which way the 
wind blew when I heard that.’ 

4 She must have told him everything.’ 

No doubt, no doubt. At any rate he knew it all.’ 

* And what did you say to him ?’ 

‘ I promised to hold my tongue;—and I kept my promise. Mat 
knows nothing about it to this day.’ 

The whole history thus became gradually clear to Mr. Furnival’s 
mind, and he could understand in what manner that marriage had 
been avoided. Mr. Round also understood it, and the two lawyers 
confessed together, that though the woman had deserved the punish¬ 
ment which had come upon her, her character was one which might 
have graced a better destiny. ‘ And now, I suppose, my fortunate 
client may come in,’ said Mr. Round. Whereupon the fortunate 
client was released from his captivity, and brought into the sitting- 
room of the senior partner. 

‘ Mr. Mason, Mr. Furnival,’ said the attorney, as soon as he had 
shaken hands with his client. 4 You know each other very well by 
name, gentlemen.’ 

Mr. Mason was very stiff in his bearing and demeanour, but 
remarked that he had heard of Mr. Furnival before. 

‘ All the world has heard of him,’ said Mr. Round. ‘ He hasn’t 
hid his light under a bushel.’ W hereupon Mr. Mason bowed, not 
quite understanding what was said to him. 

‘ Mr. Mason,’ began the barrister, ‘ I hate a communication to 
make to you, very singular in its nature, and of great importance. 
It is one which I believe you will regard as being of considerable 
importance to yourself, and which is of still higher moment to 
my—my friend, Lady Mason.’ 

4 Lady Mason, sir—’ began the other; but Mr. Furnival stopped him. 
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‘Allow me to interrupt you, Mr. Mason. I think it will be 
better that you should hear me before you commit yourself to any 
expression as to your relative.’ 

‘ She is no relative of mine.’ 

«But her son is. However,—if you will allow me, I will go on. 
Having this communication to make, I thought it expedient for 
your own sake that it should be done in the presence of your own 
legal adviser and friend.* 

‘ Umph !’ grunted the disappointed litigant. 

‘ I have already explained to Mr. Round that which I am about 
to explain to you, and he was good enough to express himself as 
satisfied with the step which I am taking.* 

‘ Quite so, Mr. Mason. Mr. Furnival is behaving, and I believe 
has behaved throughout, in a manner becoming the very high posi¬ 
tion which he holds in his profession.’ 

‘ I suppose he has done his best on his side,’ said Mason. 

‘ Undoubtedly I have,—as I should have done on yours, had it so 
chanced that I had been honoured by holding a brief from your 
attorneys. But the communication which I am going to make now 
I make not as a lawyer but as a friend. Mr. Mason, my client Lady 
Mason, and her son Lucius Mason, are prepared to make over to 
you the full possession of the estate which they have held under the 
name of Orley Farm.’ 

The tidings, as so given, were far from conveying to the 
sense of the hearer the full information which they bore. He 
heard the words, and at the moment conceived that Orley Farm was 
intended to come into his hands by some process to which it was 
thought desirable that he should be brought to agree. He was to 
be induced to buy it, or to be bought over from further opposition 
by some concession of an indefinitely future title. But that the 
estate was to become his at once, without purchase, and by the 
mere free will of his hated relatives, was an idea that he did not 
realize. 

* Mr. Furnival,’ he said, ‘ what future steps I shall take I do not 
yet know. That I have been robbed of my property I am as 
firmly convinced now as ever. But I tell you fairly, and I tell Mr. 
Round so too, that I will have no dealings with that woman.’ 

‘ Your father’s widow, sir,’ said Mr. Furnival, ‘is an unhappy 
lady, who is now doing her best to atone for the only fault of 
which I believe her to have been guilty. If you were not un¬ 
reasonable as well as afihgry, you would understand that the propo¬ 
sition which I am now making to you is one which should force 
you to forgive any injury which she may hitherto have done to 
you. Your half-brother Lucius Mason has instructed me to make 
over to you the possession ot Orley Farm.’ These last words Mr. 
Furnival uttered very slowly, fixing his keen grey eyes full upon 
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the face of Joseph Mason as he did so, and then turning round to 
the attorney he said, ‘ I presume your client will understand me 
now.’ 

1 The estate is yours, Mr. Mason,’ said Bound. ‘ You have nothing 
to do but to take possession of it.’ 

4 What do you mean ?’ said Mason, turning round upon Fur- 
nival. 

‘ Exactly what I say. Your half brother Lucius surrenders to you 
the estate.’ J 

‘ Without payment?’ 

‘Yes; without payment. On his doing so you will of course 
absolve him from all liability on account of the proceeds of the 
property while in his hands.’ 

‘ That will be a matter of course,’ said Mr. Eound. 

‘ Then she has robbed me,’ said Mason, jumping up to his feet. 
4 By-, the will was forged after all.’ 

‘ Mr. Mason,’ said Mr. Eound, ‘ if you have a spark of generosity 
in you, you will accept the offer made to you without asking any 

question. By no such questioning can you do yourself any good,_ 

nor can you do that poor lady any harm.’ 

‘ I knew it was so,’ he said loudly, and as he spoke he twice 
walked the length of the room. ‘ I knew it was so;—twenty years 
ago I said the same. She forged the will. I ask you, as my lawyer, 
Mr. Eound,—did she not forge the will herself?’ 

‘ I shall answer no such question, Mr. Mason.’ 

‘ Then by heavens I’ll expose you. If I spend the whole value of 
the estate in doing it I’ll expose you, and have her punished yet. 
The slippery villain ! For twenty years she has robbed me.’ 

‘ Mr. Mason, you are forgetting yourself in your passion,’ said 
Mr. Furnival. ‘ What you have to look for now is the recovery of 
the property.’ But here Mr. Furnival showed that he had not 
made himself master of Joseph Mason’s character. 

- ‘ No,’ shouted the angry man‘ no, by heaven. What I have 
first to look to is her punishment, and that of those who have 
assisted her. I knew she had done it,—and Dockwrath knew it. 
Had I trusted him, she would now have been in gaol.’ 

Mr. Furnival and Mr. Eound were both desirous of having the 
natter quietly arranged, and with this view were willing to put up 
ivith much. The man had been ill used. When he declared for 
.he fortieth time that he had been robbed for twenty years, they 
jould not deny it. When with horrid oaths he swore that that will 
lad been a forgery, they could not contradict him. When he reviled 
he laws of his country, which had done so much to facilitate the 
escape of a criminal, they had no arguments to prove that he was 
vrong. They bore with him in his rage, hoping that a sense of his 
>wn self-interest might induce him to listen to reason. * But it was 
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all in vain. The property was sweet, but that sweetness was taste¬ 
less when compared to the sweetness of revenge. 

‘ Nothing shall make me tamper with justice;—nothing,’ said he. 

‘ But even if it were as you say, you cannot do anything to her,’ 
said Round. 

4 Til try,’ said Mason. 4 You have been my attorney, and what 
you know in the matter you are bound to tell. And I’ll make 
you tell, sir.’ 

4 Upon my word,’ said Round, 4 this is beyond bearing. Mr. 
Mason, I must trouble you to walk out of my office.’ And then he 
rang the bell. 4 Tell Mr. Mat I want to see him.’ But before that 
younger partner had joined his father Joseph Mason had gone. 

4 Mat,’ said the old man, 4 1 don’t interfere with you in many things, 
but on this I must insist. As long as my name is in the firm Mr. 
Joseph Mason of Groby shall not be among our customers.’ 

4 The man’s a fool,’ said Mr. Furnival. 4 The end of all that will 
be that two years will go by before he gets his property; and, in 
the meantime, the house and all about it will go to ruin.’ 

In these days there was a delightful family concord between 
Mr. Furnival and his wife, and perhaps we may be allowed to hope 
that the peace was permanent. Martha Biggs had not been in 
Harley Street since we last saw her there, and was now walking 
round Red Lion Square by the hour with some kindred spirit, com¬ 
plaining bitterly of the return which had been made for her friend¬ 
ship. 4 What I endured, and what I was prepared to endure for 
that woman, no breathing creature can ever know,’ said Martha 
Biggs, to that other Martha; 4 and now-* 

4 1 suppose the fact is he don’t like to see you there,’ said the 
other. 

4 And is that a reason ?* said our Martha. 4 Had I been in her 
place I would not have put my foot in his house again till I was 
assured that my friend should be as welcome there as myself. But 
then, perhaps, my ideas of friendship may be called romantic.’ 

But though there were heart-burnings and war in Red Lion 
Square, there was sweet peace in Harley Street. Mrs. Furnival had 
learned that beyond all doubt Lady Mason was an unfortunate 
woman on whose behalf her husband was using his best energies as 
a lawyer; and though rumours had begun to reach her that were 
very injurious to the lady’s character, she did not on that account 
feel animosity against her. Had Lady Mason been guilty of all the 
sins in the calendar except one, Mrs. Furnival could find it within 
her heart to forgive her. 

But Sophia was now more interested about Lady Mason than was 
her mother, and during those days of the trial was much more eager 
to learn the news as it became known. She had said nothing to her 
mother about Lucius, nor had she said anything as to Augustus 
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Staveley. Miss Furnival was a lady who on such subjects did not 
want the assistance of a mother’s counsel. Then, early on the 
morning that followed the trial, they heard the verdict and knew 
that Lady Mason was free. 

4 1 am so glad, said Mrs. Fumival; * and I am sure it was your 
papa’s doing.’ 

‘ But we will hope that she was really innocent,’ said Sophia. 

y es t of course; and so I suppose she was. I am sure I hope 
so. . But, nevertheless, we all know that it was going very much 
against her.’ 

‘ 1 believe papa never thought she was guilty for a moment.’ 

‘ I don’t know, my dear; your papa never talks of the clients for 
whom he is engaged. But what a thing it is for Lucius! He 
would have lost every acre of the property.’ 

‘ Yes .; it’s a great thing for him, certainly.’ And then she began 
to consider whether the standing held by Lucius Mason in the world 
was not even yet somewhat precarious. 

It was on the same day—in the evening—that she received her 
lover’s letter. She was alone when she read it, and she made her- 
seif quite master of its contents before she sat herself to think in 
what way it would be expedient that she should act. ‘ I am bound 
to relinquish to my brother-in-law my title to Orley Farm.’ Why 
should he be so bound, unless—? And then she also came to that 
conclusion which Mr. Bound had reached, and which Joseph Mason 
had reached, when they heard that the property was to be given up. 
‘Yes, Sophia, I am a beggar,’ the letter went on to say. She was 
very sorry, deeply sorry;—so, at least, she said to herself. As she 
sat there alone, she took out her handkerchief and pressed it to 
her eyes. Then, having restored it to her pocket, after moderate 
use, she refolded her letter, and put that into the same re¬ 
ceptacle. 

Papa, said she, that evening, ‘ what will Mr. Lucius Mason do 
now ? will he remain at Orley Farm ?’ 

Y o, my dear. He will leave Orley Farm, and, I think, will go 
abroad with his mother.’ 

‘ And who will have Orley Farm ?’ 

‘ His brother Joseph, I believe.’ 

‘ And what will Lucius have ?’ 

‘ I cannot say. I do not know that he will have anything. His 
mother has an income of her own, and he, I suppose, will go into 
some profession.’ 

4 Oh, indeed. Is not that very sad for him, poor fellow ?’ In 
answer to which her father made no remark. 

That night, in her own room, she answered her lover’s letter, and 
tier answer was as follows :— 
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Harley Street, March. 18—. 

* My dear Mr. Mason, 

‘ I need hardly tell yon that I was grieved to the heart 
hy the tidings conveyed in your letter. I will not ask you for 
that secret which you withhold from me, feeling that I have no title 
to inquire into it; nor will X attempt to guess at the cause which 
induces you to give up to your brother the property which you were 
always taught to regard as your own. That you are actuated by 
noble motives I am sure ; and you may be sure of this, that I shall 
respect you quite as highly in your adversity as I have ever done 
in your prosperity. That you will make your w T ay in the world, 
I shall never doubt; and it may be that the labour which you will 
now encounter will raise you to higher standing than any you could 
have achieved, had the property remained in your possession. 

« X think you are right in saying, with reference to our mutual 
regard for each other, that neither should be held as having any 
claim upon the other. Under present circumstances, any such 
claim would be very silly. Nothing would hamper you in your 
future career so much as a long marriage engagement; and for 
myself, I am aware that the sorrow and solicitude thence arising 
would be more than I could support. Apart from this, also, I feel 
certain that I should never obtain my father’s sanction for such an 
engagement, nor could X make it, unless he sanctioned it. I feel so 
satisfied that you wall see the truth of this, that I need not trouble 
you, and harass my own heart by pursuing the subject any further. 

‘ My feelings of friendship for you—of affectionate friendship 
will be as true as ever. I shall look to your future career with great 
hope, and shall hear of your success with the utmost satisfaction. 
And I trust that the time may come, at no very distant date, when 
we may all welcome your return to London, and show you that our 
regard for you has never been diminished. 

‘ May God bless and preserve you in the trials which are before 
you, and carry you through them with honour and safety. Wher¬ 
ever you may be I shall watch for tidings of 3 r ou with anxiety, and 
always hear them with gratification. I need hardly bid you ic 
member that you have no more affectionate friend 

1 Than yours always most sincerely, 

‘ Sophia Furnival. 

* P S._I believe that a meeting between us at the present moment 

would only cause pain to both of us. It might drive you to speak 
of things which should be wrapped in silence. At any rate, I am 
sure that you will not press it on me.’ 

Lucius, when he received this letter, was living with his mother 
in lodgings near Finsbury Circus, and the letter had been redirected 
from Ilamworth to a post-office in that neighbourhood. It was his 
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ntention to take his mother with him to a small town on one of the 
•ivers that feed the Rhine, and there remain hidden till he could 
ind some means by which he might earn his bread. He was 
itting with her in the evening, with two dull tallow candles on the 
able between them, when his messenger brought the letter to him. 
le read it in silence very deliberately, then crushed it in his hand, 
nd threw it from him with violence into the fire. 

‘ I hope there is nothing further to distress you, Lucius,’ said his 
aother, looking up into his face as though she were imploring his 
onfidence. 

‘ No, nothing ; nothing that matters. It is an affair quite private 
o myself.’ 

Sir Peregrine had spoken with great truth when he declared that 
jucius Mason was able to bear adversity. This last blow had now 
ome upon him, but he made no wailings as to his miseiy, nor did 
ie say a word further on the subject. His mother watched the 
>aper as the flame caught it and reduced it to an ash; but she 
,sked no further question. She knew that her position with him did 
Lot permit of her asking, or even hoping, for his confidence. 

‘ I had no right to expect it would be otherwise,’ he said to him- 
elf. But even to himself he spoke no word of reproach against 
liss Furnival. He had realized the circumstances by which he 
vus surrounded, and had made up his mind to bear their result. 

As for Miss Furnival, we may as well declare here that she did 
tot become Mrs. Staveley. Our old friend Augustus conceived that 
ie had received a sufficient answer on the occasion of his last visit 
o Harley Street, and did not repeat it immediately. Such little 
cenes as that which took place there had not been uncommon in 
tis life; and when in after months he looked back upon the affair, 
ie counted it up as one of those miraculous escapes which had 
narked his career. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FAREWELL. 

That letter you got this morning, my dear, was it not from Lady 
lason ?’ 

4 It was from Lady Mason, father; they go on Thursday.’ 

‘ On Thursday; so soon as that.’ And then Sir Peregrine, who 
Lad asked the question, remained silent for a while. The letter, 
according to the family custom, had been handed to Mrs. Orme over 
he breakfast-table; but he had made no remark respecting it till 
hey were alone together and free from the servants. It had been a 
arewell letter, full of love and gratitude, and full also of repentance. 
VOL. II x 
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Lady Mason had now been for three weeks in London, and once 
during that time Mrs. Omie had gone up to visit her. She had then 
remained with her friend for hours, greatly to Lady Mason’s 
comfort, and now this letter had come, bringing a last adieu. 

‘ You may read it, sir, if you like,’ said Mrs. Orme, handing him 
the letter. It was evident, by his face, that he was gratified by the 
privilege.; and he read it, not once only, but over and over again. 
As he did so, he placed himself in the shade, and sat with his back 
to Mrs. Orme; but nevertheless she could see that from time to time 
he rubbed his eyes with the back of his hand, and gradually raised 
his handkerchief to his face. 

‘ Thank you, dearest,’ he said, as he gave the letter back to her. 

«I think that we may forgive her now, even all that she has done,’ 
said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ Yes—yes—yes,’ he answered. 4 For myself, I forgave her from 
the first.’ 

‘ I know you did. But as regards the property,—it has beer 
given up now.’ And then again they were silent. 

‘ Edith,’ he said, after a while, ‘ I have forgiven her altogether, 
To me she is the same as though she had never done that deed, 
Are we not all sinners ?’ 

‘ Surely, father.’ 

‘ And can I say because she did one startling thing that the total 
of her sin is greater than mine ? Was I ever tempted as she wag 
tempted? Was my youth made dangerous for me as was hers' 
And then she did nothing for herself; she did it all for another 
We may think of that now.’ 

‘ I have thought of it always.’ 

‘ It did not make the sin the less ; but among her fellow-mortah 

_* And then he stopped himself, wanting words to express hi: 

meaning. The sin, till it was repented, was damning; but now 
that it was repented, he could almost love the sinner for the sin. 

‘ Edith,’ he said, again. And he looked at her so wishfully! She 
knew well what was the working of his heart, and she knew alsc 
that she did not dare to encourage him. 

‘ I trust,’ said Mrs. Orme, ‘ that she will bear her present lot for e 
few years ; and then, perhaps——’ 

‘ Ah! then I shall be in my grave. A few months will do that.’ 

‘ Oh, sir!’ 

4 Why should I not save her from such a life as that ?’ 

‘ From that which she had most to fear she has been saved.’ 

‘ Had she not so chosen it herself, she could now have demanded 
from me a home. Why should I not give it to her now ?’ 

‘ A home here, sir ?* 

‘ Yes; why not ? But I know what you would say. It would 
be wrong,—to you and Parry.’ 
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4 It would be wrong to yourself, sir. Think of it, father. It is 
the fact that she did that thing. We may forgive her, but others 
will not do so on that account. It would not be right that you 
should briDg her here.’ 

Sir Peregrine knew that it would not be right. Though he was 
fid, and weak in body, and infirm in purpose, his judgment had not 
altogether left him. He was well aware that he would offend all 
social laws if he were to do that which he contemplated, and ask 
the world around him to respect as Lady Orme—as his wife, the 
woman who had so deeply disgraced herself. But yet he could 
liardly bring himself to confess that it was impossible. He was as a 
shild who knows that a coveted treasure is beyond his .reach, but 
still covets it, still longs for it, hoping against hope that it may yet 
be his own. It seemed to him that he might yet regain his old 
vitality if he could wind his arm once more about her waist, and 
press her to his side, and call her his own. It would be so sweet to 
forgive her; to make her sure that she was absolutely forgiven; to 
teach her that there was one at least who would not bring up against 
ber her past sin, even in his memory. As for his grandson, the 
property should be abandoned to him altogether. ’Twas thus he 
argued with himself; but yet, as he argued, he knew that it could 
not be so. 

‘ I was harsh to her when she told me,’ he said, after another 
pause—‘ cruelly harsh.’ 

4 She does not think so.’ 

‘No. If I had spurned her from me with my foot, she would not 
have thought so. She had condemned herself, and therefore I should 
have spared her.’ 

4 But you did spare her. I am sure she feels that from the first 
to the last your conduct to her has been more than kind.’ 

4 And I owed her more than kindness, for I loved her;—yes, I 
loved her, and I do love her. Though I am a feeble old man, totter¬ 
ing to my grave, yet I love her—love her as that boy loves the fair 
girl for whom he longs. He will overcome it, and forget it, and 
some other one as fair will take her place. But for me it is all 
over.’ 

What could she say to him ? In truth, it was all over,—such love 
at least as that of which his old heart was dreaming in its dotage. 
There is no Medea’s caldron from which our limbs can come out 
young and fresh; and it were well that the heart should grow old 
as does the body. 

4 It is not all over while we are with you,’ she said, caressing 
him. But she knew that what she said was a subterfuge. 

4 Yes, yes; I have you, dearest,’ he answered. But he also knew 
that that pretence at comfort was false and hollow. 

4 And she starts on Thursday,’ he said; 4 on next Thursday.’ 

x 2 


i 
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‘ Yes, on Thursday. It will be much better for her to be away 
from London. While she is there she never ventures even into the* 
street.’ 

‘ Edith, I shall see her before she goes.’ 

‘ Will that be wise, sir?’ 

‘ Perhaps not. It may bo foolish,—very foolish; but still I shall 
see her. I think you forget, Edith, that I have never yet bidden 
her farewell. I have not spoken to her since that day when she. 
behaved so generously.’ 

‘ I do not think that she expects it, father.’ 

‘ No; she expects nothing for herself. Had it been in her nature 
to expect such a visit, I should not have been anxious to make it. I 
will go to-morrow. She is always at home you say ?’ 

‘ Yes, she is always at home.* 

‘ And, Lucius-’ 

‘ You will not find him there in the daytime.’ 

‘ I shall go to-morrow, dear. You need not tell Peregrine.’ 

Mrs. Orme still thought that he was wrong, but she had nothing: 
further to say. She could not hinder his going, and therefore, with 
his permission she wrote a line to Lady Mason, telling her of his 
purpose. And then, with all the care in her power, and with infinite 
softness of manner, she warned him against the danger which she 
so much feared. What might be the result, if, overcome by tender¬ 
ness, he should again ask Lady Mason to become his wife? Mrs. 
Orme firmly believed that Lady Mason would again refuse; but, 
nevertheless, there would be danger. 

‘ No,’ said he, ‘ I will not do that. When I have said so you may 
accept my word.’ Then she hastened to apologize to him, but her 
assured her with a kiss that he was in nowise angry with her. 

He held by his purpose, and on the following day he went up to 
London. There was nothing said on the matter at breakfast, nor 
did she make any further endeavour to dissuade him. He was- 
infirm, but still she knew that the actual fatigue would not be of a. 
nature to injure him. Indeed her fear respecting him was rather 
in regard to his staying at home than to his going abroad. It would 
have been well for him could he have been induced to think himself 
fit for more active movement. 

Lady Mason was alone when he reached the dingy little room 
near Finsbury Circus, and received him standing. She was the first 
to speak, and this she did before she had even touched his hand. 
She stood to meet him, with her eyes turned to the ground, and her 
hands tightly folded together before her. 4 Sir Peregrine,’ she said, 
‘ I did not expect from you this mark of your—kindness.’ 

4 Of my esteem and affection, Lady Mason,’ he said. 4 We have 
known each other too well to allow of our parting without a word. 
I am an old man, and it will probably be for ever..’ 
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Tien she gave him her hand, and gradually lifted her eyes to his 
face. ‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘ it will be for ever. There will be no 
eoming back for me.’ 

4 Na y, nay; we will not say that. That’s as may be hereafter. 
.But it will not be at once. It had better not be quite at once. 
Edith tells me that you go on Thursday.’ 

‘ Yes, sir; we go on Thursday.’ 

She had still allowed her hand to remain in his, but now she 
withdrew it, and asked him to sit down. ‘ Lucius is not here,’ she 
«aid. * He never remains at home after breakfast. He has much to 
-settle as to our journey; and then he has lawyers to see.’ 

Sir Peregrine had not at all wished to see Lucius Mason, but he 
did not say so. ‘ You will give him my regards,’ he said, ‘ and tell 
him that I trust that he may prosper.’ 

4 Thank you. I will do so. It is very kind of you to think of 
him.’ 

4 1 have always thought highly of him as an excellent youug 
man.’ 

4 And he is excellent. Where is there any one who could suffer 
without a word as he suffers ? No complaint ever comes from him; 
and yet—I have ruined him.’ 

‘ No, no. He has his youth, his intellect, and his education. If 
such a one as he cannot earn his bread in the world—ay, and more 
than his bread—who can do so ? Nothing ruins a young man but 
ignorance, idleness, and depravity.’ 

‘ Nothing;—unless those of whom he should be proud disgrace 
him before the eyes of the world. Sir Peregrine, I sometimes 
wonder at my own calmness. I wonder that I can live. But, 
believe me, that never for a moment do I forget what I have done. 
I would have poured out for him my blood like water, if it would 
have served him; but instead of that I have given him cause to 
curse me till the day of his death. Though I still live, and eat, 
and sleep, I think of that always. The remembrance is never 
away from me. They bid those who repent put on sackcloth, and 
cover themselves with ashes. That is my sackcloth, and it is very 
sore. Those thoughts are ashes to me, and they are very bitter 
between my teeth.’ 

He did not know with what words to comfort her. It all was as 
she said, and he could not bid her even try to free herself from that 
sackcloth and from those ashes. It must be so. Were it not so 
with her, she would not have been in any degree worthy of that 
love which he felt for her. ‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, * for the shorn lamb—’ And then she was silent 
again. But could that bitter, biting wind be tempered for the she- 
wolf who. in the dead of night, had broken into the fold, and with 
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prowling steps and cunning clutch had stolen the fodder from the 
sheep ? That was the question as it presented itself to her; but 
she sat silent, and refrained from putting it into words. She sat 
silent, but he read her heart. 4 For the shorn lamb—’ she had said, 
and he had known her thoughts, as they followed, quick, one upon 
another, through her mind. 4 Mary,’ he said, seating himself now 
close beside her on the sofa, 4 if his heart be as true to you as mine, 
he will never remember these things against you. 

‘ It is my memory, not his, that is my punishment, she said. 

Why could he not take her home with him, and comfort her, and 
heal that festering wound, and stop that ever-running gush of her 
heart’s blood ? But he could not. He had pledged his word and 
pawned his honour. All the comfort that could be his to bestow 
must be given in those few minutes that remained to him in that 
room. And it must be given, too, without falsehood. He could 
not bring himself to tell her that the sackcloth need not be sore to 
her poor lacerated body, nor the ashes bitter between her teeth, 
lie could not tell her that the cup of which it was hers to drink 
might yet be pleasant to the taste, and cool to the lips ! What 
could he tell her ? Of the only source of true comfort others, he 
knew, had spoken,—others who had not spoken in vain. He could 
not now take up that matter, and press it on her with available 
strength. For him there was but one thing to say. He had for¬ 
given her; he still loved her; he would have cherished her in his 
bosom had it been possible. He was a weak, old, foolish man; and 
there was nothing of which he could speak but of his own heart. 

‘ Mary,’ he said, again taking her hand, 4 1 wish—I wish that I 
could comfort you.’ 

‘ And yet on you also have I brought trouble, and misery—and— 
all but disgrace!’ 

4 No, my love, no; neither misery nor disgrace,— except this 
misery, that I shall be no longer near to you. Yes, I will tell you 
all now. Were I alone in the world, I would still beg you to go 
back with me.’ 

‘ It cannot be; it could not possibly be so.’ 

4 No; for I am not alone. She who loves you so well, has told 
me so. ? It must not be. But that is the source of my misery. I 
have learned to love you too well, and do not know how to part 
with you. If this had not been so, I would have done all that an 
old man might to comfort you/ 

‘ But it has been so,’ she said. 4 1 cannot wash out the past. 
Knowing what I did of myself, Sir Peregrine, I should never have 
put my foot over your threshold.’ 

‘ I wish I might hear its step again upon my floors. I wish 1 
might hear that light step once again.’ 

4 Never, Sir Peregrine. No one again ever shall rejoice to hear 
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either my step or my voice, or to see my form, or to grasp my hand. 
The world is over for me, and may God soon grant me relief from 
my sorrow. But to you—in return for your goodness-’ 

‘ For my love! 

‘ In return for your love, what am I to say ? I could have loved 
you with all my heart had it been so permitted. Nay, I did do so. 
Had that dream been carried out, I should not have sworn falsely 
when I gave you my hand. I bade her tell you so^ from me, when I 
parted with her! 

‘ She did tell me! 

‘ I have known but little love. He—Sir Joseph—was my master 
rather than my husband. He was a good master, and I served him 
truly—except in that one thing. But I never loved him. But I 
am wrong to talk of this, and I will not talk of it longer. May God 
bless you, Sir Peregrine ! It will be well for both of us now that 
you should leave me! 

‘ May God bless you, Mary, and preserve you, and give back to 
you the comforts of a quiet spirit, and a heart at rest! Till you 
hear that I am under the ground you will know that there is one 
living who loves you well! Then he took her in his arms, twice 
kissed her on the forehead, and left the room without further speech 
on either side. 

Lady Mason, as soon as she was alone, sat herself down, and her 
thoughts ran back over the whole course of her life. Early in her 
days, when the world was yet beginning to her, she had done one 
evil deed, and from that time up to those days of her trial she had 
been the victim of one incessant struggle to appear before the world 
as though that deed had not been done,—to appear innocent of it 
before the world, but, beyond all things, innocent of it before her 
son. For twenty years she had striven with a labour that had been 
all but unendurable ; and now she had failed, and every one knew 
her for what she was. Such had been her life; and then she 
thought of the life which might have been hers. In her earlier days 
she had known what it was to be poor, and had seen and heard those 
battles after money which harden our hearts, and quench the poetry 
of our natures. But it had not been altogether so with her. Had 
things gone differently with her it might afterwards have been said 
that she had gone through the fire unscathed. But the beast had 
set his foot upon her, and when the temptation came it was too 
much for her. Not for herself would she have sinned, or have 
robbed that old man, who had been to her a kind master. But 
when a child was born to her, her eyes were blind, and she could 
not see that wealth ill gotten for her child would be as sure a 
curse as wealth ill gotten for herself. She remembered Rebekali, 
and with the cunning of a second Rebekah she filched a world's 
blessing for her baby. Now she thought of all this as pictures of 
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that life which might have been hers passed before her mind’s 
eye. 

And they were pleasant pictures, had they not burnt into her 
very soul as she looked at them. How sweet had been that draw¬ 
ing-room at the Cleeve, as she sat there in luxurious quiet with her 
new friend! How sweet had been that friendship with a woman 
pure in all her thoughts, graceful to the eye, and delicate in all her 
ways! She knew now, as she thought of this, that to her had been 
given the power to appreciate such delights as these. How full 
of charm to her would have been that life, in which there had been 
so much of true, innocent affection;—had the load ever been absent 
from her shoulders ! And then she thought of Sir Peregrine, with 
his pleasant, ancient manner and truth of heart, and told herself 
that she could have been happy with the love of even so old a 
man as that,—had that burden been away from her! But the 
burden had never been away—never could be away. Then she 
thought once more of her stern but just son, and as she bowed her 
head and kissed the rod, she prayed that her release might come to 
her soon. 

And now we will say farewell to her, and as we do so the chief 
interest of our tale will end. I may, perhaps, be thought to owe 
an apology to my readers in that I have asked their sympathy for a 
woman who had so sinned as to have placed her beyond the general 
sympathy of the world at large. If so, I tender my apology, and 
perhaps feel that I should confess a fault. But as I have told her 
story that sympathy has grown upon myself till I have learned to 
forgive her, and to feel that I too could have regarded her as a 
friend. Of her future life I will not venture to say anything. But 
no lesson is truer than that which teaches us to believe that God 
does temper the wind to the shorn lamb. To how many has it not 
seemed, at some one period of their lives, that all was over for 
them, and that to them in their afflictions there was nothing left but 
to die! And yet they have lived to laugh again, to feel that the air 
was warm and the earth fair, and that God in giving them ever- 
springing hope had given everything. How many a sun may seem 
to set on an endless night, and yet rising again on some morrow— 

‘ He tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky !’ 

For Lady Mason let us hope that the day will come in which she 
also may once again trick her beams in some modest, unassuming 
way, and that for her the morning may even yet be sweet with a 
glad warmth. For us, here in these pages, it must be sufficient to 
say this last kindly farewell. 

As to Lucius Mason and the arrangement of his affairs with his 
step-brother a very few concluding words will suffice. When Joseph 
Mason left the office of Messrs. Bound and Crook he would gladly 
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have sacrificed all hope of any eventual pecuniary benefit from the 
possession of Orley Farm could he by doing so have secured the 
condign punishment of her who bad so long kept him out of his 
inheritance. But he soon found that he had no means of doing this. 
In the first place he did not know where to turn for advice. He 
had quarrelled absolutely with Dockwrath, and though he now 
greatly distrusted the Bounds, he by no means put implicit trust in 
him of Ham worth. Of the Bounds he suspected that they were 
engaged to serve his enemy, of Dockwrath he felt sure that he was 
anxious only to serve himself. Under these circumstances he was 
driven into the arms of a third attorney, and learned from him, after 
a delay that cut him to the soul, that he could take no further 
criminal proceeding against Lady Mason. It would be impossible 
to have her even indicted for the forgery,—seeing that two juries, 
at the interval of twenty years, had virtually acquitted her,—unless 
new evidence which should be absolute and positive in its kind 
should be forthcoming. But there was no new evidence of any 
kind. The offer made to surrender the property was no evidence 
for a jury whatever it might be in the mind of the world at large. 

* And what am I to do ?’ asked Mason. 

‘Take the goods the gods provide you,’ said the attorney. 
‘Accept the offer which your half-brother has very generously 
made you/ 

4 Generously !’ shouted Mason of Groby. 

‘ Well, on his part it is generous. It is quite within his power 
to keep it; and were he to do so no one would say he was wrong. 
Why should he judge his mother ?* 

Then Mr. Joseph Mason went to another attorney; but it was of 
no avail. The time was passing away, and he learned that Lady 
Mason and Lucius had actually started for Germany. In his agony 
for revenge he had endeavoured to obtain some legal order that 
should prevent her departure‘ ne exeat regno/ as he repeated 
over and over again to his advisers learned in the law. But it was 
of no avail. Lady Mason had been tried and acquitted, and no 
judge would interfere. 

‘We should soon have her back again, you know, if we had 
evidence of forgery/ said the last attorney. 

‘ Then, by-! we will have her back again,’ said Mason. 

But the threat was vain; nor could he get any one even to 
promise him that she could be prosecuted and convicted. And by 
degrees the desire for vengeance slackened as the desire for gain 
resumed its sway. Many men have threatened to spend a property 
upon a lawsuit who have afterwards felt grateful that their threats 
were made abortive. And so it was with Mr. Mason. After 
remaining in town over a month he took the advice of the first of 
those new lawyers and allowed that gentleman to put himself in 
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communication with Mr. Fumival. The result was that by the 
end of six months he again came out of Yorkshire to take upon 
himself the duties and privileges of the owner of Orley Farm. 

And then came his great fight with Dockwrath, which in 
the end ruined the Hamworth attorney, and cost Mr.. Mason 
more money than he ever liked to confess. Dockwrath claimed to 
be put in possession of Orley Farm at an exceedingly moderate rent, 
as to the terms of which he was prepared to prove that Mr. Mason 
had already entered into a contract with him. Mr. Mason utterly 
ignored such contract, and contended that the words contained in a 
certain note produced by Dockwrath amounted only to a proposi¬ 
tion to let him the land in the event of certain circumstances and 
results—which circumstances and results never took place. 

This lawsuit Mr. Joseph Mason did win, and Mr. Samuel Dock¬ 
wrath was, as I have said, ruined. What the attorney did to make 
it necessary that he should leave Hamworth I do not know; but 
Miriam, his wife, is now the mistress of that lodging-house to 
which her own mahogany furniture was so ruthlessly removed. 


CHAPTEE XL. 

SHOWING HOW AFFAIRS SETTLED THEMSELVES AT NONINGSBY. 

We must now go back to Noningsby for one concluding chapter, 
and then our work will be completed. 

* You are not to go away from Noningsby when the trial is over, 
you know. Mamma said that I had better tell you so.’ It was 
thus that Madeline had spoken to Felix Graham as he was going 
out to the judge’s carriage on the last morning of the celebrated 
great Orley Farm case, and as she did so she twisted one of her 
little fingers into one of his buttonholes. This she did with a 
prettiness of familiarity, and the assumption of a right to give him 
orders and hold him to obedience, which was almost intoxicating in 
its sweetness. And why should she not be familiar with him? 
Why should she not hold him to obedience by his buttonhole ? 
Was he not her own ? Had she not chosen him and taken him up 
to the exclusion of all other such choosings and takings ? 

< I shall not go till you send me,’ he said, putting up his hand as 
though to protect his coat, and just touching her fingers as he 

did so. . 

‘ Mamma says it will be stupid for you in the mornings, but it 
will not be worse for you than for Augustus. He stays till after 
Easter.’ 

< And I shall stay till after Whitsuntide unless I am turned out. 7 
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1 Oh! but you will be turned out. I am not going to make 
myself answerable for any improper amount of idleness. Papa says 
you have got all the law courts to reform.’ 

‘ There must be a double Hercules for such a set of stables as 
that,’ said Felix; and then with the slight ceremony to which I 
have before adverted he took his leave for the day. 

4 1 suppose there will be no use in delaying it,’ said Lady Staveley 
on the same morning as she and her daughter sat together in the 
drawing-room. They had already been talking over the new 
engagement by the hour, together; but that is a subject on which 
mothers with marriageable daughters never grow tired, as all 
mothers and marriageable daughters know full well. 

‘ Oh! mamma, I think it must be delayed.’ 

‘ But why, my love ? Mr. Graham has not said so ?’ 

‘ You must call him Felix, mamma. I’m sure it’s a nice name.’ 

‘ Very well, my dear, I will.’ 

‘No; he has said nothing yet. But of course he means to wait 
till,—till it will be prudent.’ 

‘ Men never care for prudence of that kind when they are really 
in love;—and I’m sure he is.’ 

‘ Is he, mamma ?’ 

4 He will marry on anything or nothing. And if you speak to 
him he tells you of how the young ravens were fed. But he always 
forgets that he’s not a young raven himself.’ 

‘ Now you’re only joking, mamma.’ 

‘Indeed I’m quite in earnest. But I think your papa means 
to make up an income for you,—only you must not expect to 
be rich/ 

* I do not want to be rich. I never did.’ 

‘ I suppose you will live in London, and then you can come down 
here when the courts are up. I do hope he won’t ever want to 
take a situation in the colonies.’ 

‘ Who, Felix ? Why should he go to the colonies ?’ 

‘ They always do,—the clever young barristers who marry before 
they have made their way. That would be very dreadful. I really 
think it would kill me.’ 

‘ Oh! mamma, he sha’n’t go to any colony.’ 

‘ To be sure there are the county courts now, and they are better 
I suppose you wouldn’t like to live at Leeds or Merthyr-Tydvil?’ 

‘ Of course I shall live wherever he goes ; but I don’t know why 
you should send him to Merthyr-Tydvil.’ 

‘ Those are the sort of places they do go to. There is young 
Mrs. Bright Newdegate,—she had to go to South Shields, and her 
babies are all dreadfully delicate. She lost two, you know. I do 
think the Lord Chancellor ought to think about that. Eeigate, or 
Maidstone, or anywhere about Great Marlow would not be so bad. 
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And in this way they discussed the coming event and the happy 
future, while Felix himself was listening to the judge's charge and 
thinking of his client’s guilt. 

Then there were two or three days passed at Noningsby of almost 
unalloyed sweetness. It seemed that they had all agreed that 
Prudence should go by the board, and that Love with sweet pro¬ 
mises, and hopes bright as young trees in spring, should have it 
all her own way. Judge Staveley was a man who on such an 
occasion—knowing with whom he had to deal—could allow ordinary 
prudence to go by the board. There are men, and excellent men 
too, from whose minds the cares of life never banish themselves, 
who never seem to remember that provision is made for the young 
ravens. They toil and spin always, thinking sternly of the worst 
and rarely hoping for the best. They are ever making provision 
for rainy days, as though there were to be no more sunshine. So 
anxious are they for their children that they take no pleasure in 
them, and their fear is constant that the earth will cease to produce 
her fruits. Of such was not the judge. ‘Dulce est desipere in 
locis,’ he would say, ‘ and let the opportunities be frequent and the 
occasions many.’ Such a love-making opportunity as this surely 
should be one. 

So Graham wandered about through the dry March winds with 
his future bride by his side, and never knew that the blasts came 
from the pernicious east. And she would lean on his arm as though 
he had been the friend of her earliest years, listening to and trust¬ 
ing him in all things. That little finger, as they stood together, 
would get up to his buttonhole, and her bright frank eyes would 
settle themselves on his, and then her hand would press closely 
upon his arm, and he knew that she was neither ashamed nor afraid 
•of her love. Her love to her was the same as her religion. When 
it was once acknowledged by her to be a thing good and trust¬ 
worthy, all the world might know it. Was it not a glory to her 
that he had chosen her, and why should she conceal her glory ? 
Had it been that some richer, greater man had won her love,—some 
one whose titles were known and high place in the world approved, 
—it may well be that then she would have been less free with him. 

‘ Papa would like it best if you would give up your writing, 
and think of nothing but the law,’ she said to him. In answer to 
which he told her, with many compliments to the special fox in 
question, that story of the fox who had lost his tail and thought it 
well that other foxes should dress themselves as he was dressed. 

‘ At any rate papa looks very well without his tail,’ said Madeline 
with somewhat of a daughter’s pride. ‘ But you shall wear yours 
all the same, if you like it,’ she added with much of a young 
maiden’s love. 

As they were thus walking near the house on the afternoon of 
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the third or fourth day after the trial, one of the maids came to 
them and told Madeline that a gentleman was in the house who 
wished to see her. 

‘ A gentleman !’ said Madeline. 

‘ Mr. Orme, miss. My lady told me to ask you up if you were 
anywhere near.’ 

‘ I suppose I must go,’ said Madeline, from whom all her pretty 
freedom of manner and light happiness of face departed on the 
moment. She had told Felix everything as to poor Peregrine in 
return for that stoiy of his respecting Mary Snow. To her it 
seemed as though that had made things equal between them,—for 
she was too generous to observe that though she had given nothing 
to her other lover, Felix had been engaged for many months to 
marry his other love. But girls, I think, have no objection to 
this. They do not desire first fruits, or even early fruits, as men 
do. Indeed, I am not sure whether experience on the part of a 
gentleman in his use of his heart is not supposed by most young 
ladies to enhance the value of the article. Madeline was not in the 
least jealous of Mary Snow; but with great goodnature promised 
to look after her, and patronize her when she should have become 
Mrs. Albert Fitzallen. ‘ But I don’t think I should like that Mrs. 
Thomas,’ she said. 

4 You would have mended the stockings for her all the same.’ 

4 O yes, I would have done that;—and so did Miss Snow. 
But I would have kept my box locked. She should never have 
seen my letters.’ 

It was now absolutely necessary that she should return to the 
house, and say to Peregrine Orme what words of comfort might be 
possible for her. If she could have spoken simply with her heart, 
she would have said much that was friendly, even though it might 
not be comfortable. But it was necessary that she should express 
herself in words, and she felt that the task was very difficult. 4 Will 
you come in ?’ she said to Felix. 

4 No, I think not. But he’s a splendid fellow, and to me was 
a stanch friend. If I can catch him as he comes out I will speak 
to. him.’ And then Madeline, with hesitating steps, with her 
hat still on her head, and her gloves on her hands, walked 
through the hall into the drawing-room. There she found her 
mother seated on the sofa, and Peregrine Orme standing before her. 
Madeline walked up to him with extended hand and a kindly 
welcome, though she felt that the colour was high in her cheeks. 
Of course it would be impossible to come out from such an inter¬ 
view as this without having confessed her position, or hearing it 
confessed by her mother in her presence. That, however., had 
been already done, and Peregrine knew that the prize was gone. 

4 How do you do, Miss Staveley ?’ said he. 4 As I am going to 
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leave tlie Cleeve for a long time, I have come over to say good-bye 
to Lady Staveley—and to you.’ 

‘ Are you going away, Mr. Orme ?’ 

‘ Yes, I shall go abroad,—to Central Africa, I think. It seems a 
wild sort of place with plenty of animals to kill.’ 

fi But isn’t it very dangerous ?’ 

‘ No, I don’t think so. The people always come back alive. 
I’ve a sort of idea that nothing will kill me. At any rate I couldn’t 
stay here.’ 

‘ Madeline* dear, I’ve told Mr. Orme that you have accepted Mr. 
Graham. With a friend such as he is I know that you will not be 
anxious to keep this a secret.’ 

‘No, mamma.’ 

‘ I was sure of that; and now that your papa has consented to it, 
and that it is quite fixed, I am sure that it is better that he should 
know it. We shall always look upon him as a very dear friend— 
if he will allow us.’ 

Then it was necessary that Peregrine should speak, which he 
did as follows, holding Madeline’s hand for the first three or four 
seconds of the time:—‘ Miss Staveley, I will say this of myself, 
that if ever a fellow loved a girl truly, I loved you;—and I do so 
now as well or better than ever. It is no good, my pretending to 
be contented, and all that sort of thing. I am not contented, but 
very unhappy. I have never wished for but one thing in my life ; 
and for that I would have given all that I have in the world. 
I know that I cannot have it, and that I am not fit to have it.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Orme, it is not that.* 

‘ But it is that. I knew you before Graham did, and loved you 
quite as soon. I believe—though of course I don’t mean to ask any 
questions—but I believe I told you so before he ever did.’ 

‘ Marriages, they say, are planned in heaven,’ said Lady Staveley. 

‘ Perhaps they are. I only wish this one had not been planned 
there. I cannot help it,—I cannot express my satisfaction, though 
I will heartily wish for your happiness. I knew from the first 
how it would be, and was always sure that I was a fool to love 
you. I should have gone away when I first thought of it, for I 
used to feel that you never cared to speak to me.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed I did,’ said poor Madeline. 

‘ No, you did not. And why should you when I had nothing to 
say for myself ? I ought to have fallen in love with some foolish 
chit with as little wit about her as I have myself.’ 

‘ I hope you will fall in love with some very nice girl,’ said 
Lady Staveley; ‘ and that we shall know her and love her very much.* 

* Oh, I dare say I shall marry some day. I feel now as though 
I should like to break my neck, but I don’t suppose I shall. Good¬ 
bye, Lady Staveley.’ 
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* Good-bye, Mr. Orme; and may God send that you may be happy/ 

‘ Good-bye, Madeline. I shall never call you so again,—except to 

myself. I do wish you may be happy,—I do indeed. As for him,— 
he has been before me, and taken away all that I wanted to win.’ 

By this time the tears were in his eyes, and his voice was not 
free from their effect. Of this he was aware, and therefore, 
pressing her hand, he turned upon his heel and abruptly left the 
room. He had been unable to say that he wished also that Felix 
might be happy; but this omission was forgiven him by both the 
ladies. Poor Madeline, as he went, muttered a kind farewell, but 
her tears had mastered her also, so that she could hardly speak. 

He went directly to the stables, there got upon his horse, and 
then walked slowly down the avenue towards the gate. He had 
got the better of that tear-compelling softness as soon as he found 
himself beyond the presence of the girl he loved, and was now 
stem in his mood, striving to harden his heart. He had confessed 
himself a fool in comparison with Felix Graham; but yet,—he 
asked himself,—in spite of that, was it not possible that he would 
have made her a better husband than the other ? It was not to his 
title or his estate that he trusted as he so thought, but to a feeling 
that he was more akin to her in circumstances, in ways of life, and 
in tenderness of heart. As all this was 'passing through his mind, 
Felix Graham presented himself to him in the road. 

‘ Orme,’ said he, ‘ I heard that you were in the house, and have 
come to shake hands with you. I suppose you have heard what has 
taken place. Will you not shake hands with me ?’ 

* No,’ said Peregrine, ‘ I will not.’ 

‘ I am sorry for that, for we were good friends, and I owe you 
much for your kindness. It was a fair stand-up fight, and you 
should not be angry/ 

‘ I am angry, and I don’t want your friendship. Go and tell her 
that I say so, if you like.’ 

‘No, I will not do that.’ 

‘ I wish with all my heart that we had both killed ourselves at 
that bank/ 

‘ For shame, Orme, for shame !’ 

‘ Very well, sir; let it be for shame.’ And then he passed on, 
meaning to go through the gate, and leaving Graham on the grass 
by the road-side. But before he had gone a hundred yards down 
the road his better feelings came back upon him, and he returned. 

‘ I am unhappy/ he said, ‘ and sore at heart. You must not 
mind what words I spoke just now/ 

‘ No, no ; I am sure you did not mean them,’ said Felix, putting 
his hand on the horse’s mane. 

‘ I did mean them then, but I do not mean them now. I won’t 
say anything about wishes. Of course you will be happy with her. 
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Anybody would be happy with her. I suppose you won’t die, and 
give a fellow another chance.’ 

‘ Not if I can help it,’ said Graham. 

‘ Well, if you are to live, I don’t wish you any evil. I do wish 
you hadn’t come to Noningsby, that’s all. Good-bye to you.’ And 
lie held out his hand, which Graham took. 

‘ We shall be good friends yet, for all that is come and gone,’ said 
Graham; and then there were no more words between them. 

Peregrine did as he said, and went abroad, extending his travels 
to many wild countries, in which, as he used to say, any one else 
would have been in danger. No danger ever came to him,—so at 
least he frequently wrote word to his mother. Gorillas he slew by 
scores, lions by hundreds, and elephants sufficient for an ivory 
palace. The skins, and bones, and other trophies, he sent home in 
various ships; and when he appeared in London as a lion, no man 
doubted his word. But then he did not write a book, nor even give 
lectures; nor did he presume to know much about the huge brutes 
he had slain, except that they were pervious to powder and ball. 

Sir Peregrine had endeavoured to keep him at home by giving 
up the property into his hands ; but neither for grandfather, nor for 
mother, nor for lands and money would he remain in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Noningsby. 4 No, mother,’ he said; 4 it will be better 
for me to be away.’ And away he went. 

The old baronet lived to see him return, though with plaintive 
wail he often declared to his daughter-in-law that this was impossible. 
He lived, but he never returned to that living life which had been 
his before he had taken up the battle for Lady Mason. He would 
sometimes allow Mrs. Orme to drive him about the grounds, but 
otherwise he remained in the house, sitting solitary over his fire,— 
with a book, indeed, open before him, but rarely reading. He was 
waiting patiently, as he said, till death should come to him. 

Mrs. Orme kept her promise, and wrote constantly to Lady 
Mason,—hearing from her as constantly. When Lucius had been 
six months in Germany, he decided on going to Australia, leaving 
his mother for the present in the little German town in which they 
were staying. For her, on the whole, the change was for the 
better. As to his success in a thriving colony, there can be but 
little doubt. 

Felix Graham was soon married to Madeline; and as yet I have not 
heard of any banishment either to Patagonia or to Merthyr-Tydvil. 

And now I may say, Farewell. 
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and its therapeutic action is manifested with such certainty and efficacy, 
that the most distinguished members of the Faculty in all parts of the 
world now justly regard this celebrated preparation as incomparably 
superior to every other kind. 

CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 

The extraordinary virtues of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil in Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as 
fully established. Administered in time, and uninterruptedly, it has 
not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis but of arrest¬ 
ing the development of tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced 
to the developed form, it has accomplished, in countless instances, a 
complete cure. No remedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, 
improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes emaciation, checks 
the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

Dr. Waudby, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the 
following high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal 
experience:— 

“ I can take Dr. de Jongh’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little 
inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, hut in many others I 
have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of 
weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. 
de Jongh’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and con¬ 
stitutional disease.” 
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Agricultural Life. —Pinchback’s Cottige. 
Pinchback’s Amusements. The Farm La¬ 
bourers’ Income. Sheep-Washing. 

America.— Diary of a Confederate Boy. A 
French View of Stars and Stripes. 

Art.— Mr. Leech’s Gallery. 

Biography.- Singing to some Purpose [Me¬ 
moirs of FarineUi]. A Literary Life [Leigh 
Hunt]. Three Refugees, Pierre Grin- 
goire’s Mirror. A Terrible Old Lady [Char¬ 
lotte Elizabeth of BavariS,]. Balloon Mad 
[Cocking]. 

Chemistry.— Sugar and Milk. 

Civil Service.— Official Flags. 

Commerce.— Business in the Black Forest. 
Light Wines. 

Crime.— A French Wolf. Thuggee in Ireland. 
Gone to Jail. The Murder of the Sheas. 

Fashion.— Paint and No Paint. 

France.— Not a Hundred Years Ago. Infal¬ 
libility at Toulouse. Perplexing Parisians 
[Canler’s Memoirs.] A Judicial Error. 

India.— The Great Shoe Question. Punch in 
India. 

Industry.— Long-Sea Telegraphs. An Elastic 
Trade. 

International Exhibition.— A South Ken¬ 
sington Legend. Ignoramus at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. Our Greatness at the 
Great Exhibition: Our Littleness at the 
Great Exhibition [Small-Beer Chronicles]. 

Italy. —Italian . Nightmares. My Dungeons. 
Italian Sailors. The Country of Masaniello. 

Law.— Transfer of Colonial Land. The Statute 
Book. Inns of Court. Examine the Prisoner. 
The Royal Marriage Act. English and Irish 
J uries. 

Literature.— Tragic Case of a Comic Writer. 
Perverted Ingenuity. 

Mental Phenomena. — Fanciful Insanity. 
Mediums under other Names. Strange and 
yet True. Spirit-Rapping Imposture [Small 
JBeer Chronicles]. 


Military and Naval Life.—A board an Emi¬ 
grant Ship. A Yarn from a Russian Sailor. 
Soldiers’ Leisure Hours. Committed to the 
Deep. Court-Martial Findings. 

Music.—The Sentiments of Martha Jones. 

Natural History. — Larks on the Wing. 
Gentle Spring. Poison Proof. Summer. Cat 
Stories. Cherries. A Gossip about Flowers. 

Poetry.— The Dead Pope. Violets. A Paneful 
Catastrophe. A Scandinavian Legend. 
April. Ashwell Thorpe. A Roman Tomb. 
Droppings. Side by Side. Reliques. Im¬ 
perishable. Castle Clare. Bo.ating. From 
the Wilds. Song of the Flirt. Heath and 
Mountain. 

Russia.— The Yeamscheek. Hunting. Clubs. 
Serfs. A Look round the Church. A Card- 
Playing Priest. The Bath. The Horse 
that came in with the Dessert. House¬ 
keeping. A Cook of the Old Paith. YVolves. 
The Tragedy of the White Village. 

Social Life.— What Might Have Been. The 
Carte de Visite. Notes of Interrogation. 
Putting on the Screw. The Polite World’s 
Nunnery. Hail Columbia— Square! The 
Bemoaned Past, Buttons. The Small 
Hours. My Nephew’s Collection [The 
Postage-Stamp Mania]. Dead and (Gone) 
Shots. How Professor Gaster Lectured a 
Ghost. Small-Beer Chronicles. Curiosi¬ 
ties of Parish Book-Keeping. Sunday at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Sporting.—T wo Dog Shows. Rabbit Shooting. 

Tales. — Out of the House of Bondage. 
Gigantic Attraction. Pursued by P. W. 
Worse Witches than Macbeth’s. The Ohio 
Oil Well. Red-Cape. Solid Reasons. 

The Turf.— The Training Stable. 

Topography.— The Japanese at Home. The 
Norfolk Deluge. The Negro Republic 
[Liberia]. Up and Down in the Great Sun 
Garden. [St. John’s, Borneo.] 

Travel.— Russian Travel. How Clubs Treat 
Ladies in Russia. A Home among the Tama¬ 
rack Swamps. A Curious Marriage Cere¬ 
mony. Mrs Mohammed Bey “ At Home.” 

Volunteering.— The Chicklebury Silve r Cup. 


VOLS. 


The. Previous Volumes include the following Novels : 

VOLS. 


land 2. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by 
Charles Dickens. 

2.3. THE WOMAN IN WHITE, by 

Wilkie Collins. 

5.4. A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S RO¬ 

MANCE, by Charles Lever. 

1.6. GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by 

Charles Dickens. 


5 ... 6. A STRANGE STORY, by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 
besides, 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE, A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SEA, and TOM TIDDLER’S 
GROUND, being the extra Double Numbers 
for Christmas. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, at 26, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C.; and by Messrs, Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, W. 


[TURN OVER. 



























“ THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.” 


finiKSPRAUE. 


Published Weekly, Price TWO-PENCE, 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 

In which is now being continued from Week to Week, 

THE NEW SERIAL STORY 

BY 

WILKIE COLLINS, 

ENTITLED 

MO NAME, 

IN ADDITION TO 

SHORTER STORIES, 

SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS, AND ARTICLES ON THE MOST 
l'ROMINENT TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

CLOTH CASES FOR BINDING THE NUMBERS, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 

MAY BE ALWAYS OBTAINED. 

All the Year Round is to be liad, either in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Paris 
or Half-Yearly Volumes, from every Bookseller or Newsvendor, and at every Railwa; 
Book-Stall in the British Empire. 


London: 26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and Chapman and Hall, 
193, Piccadilly, W, 

[turn over 






































September 24th, 1862. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST 

OF 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN THE PRESS. 

MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 

On September 25 th 9 in 2 vols, demy 8vo . price 22 s, 

ORLEY FARM. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

With Forty Illustrations by J. E . Millais, A.B.A. 


In October , in 2 vols, post 8vo, 

ROBA D I ROMA. 

BY W. W. STORY. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8 vo. 

THE DUTIES OF MAN. 

BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


In November, in 1 vol. demy 8 vo. 

THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE, 

SECEETABY OF STATE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. ’ 

BY THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


IN THE PRESS. 

In October , in 1 vol, post 8 vo. 

A LENTEN JOURNEY IN UMBRIA AND 
THE MARCHES OF ANCONA. 

BY THOS. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


In November, in 1 large handsome folio volume, 

PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT OF 

the committee oe council on education. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURES OP THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. 

A SERIES OF FIFTY PHOTOGRAPHS OF WORKS IN THE ABOYE SECTION OF THE 

museum, selected and arranged 

by J. c. ROBINSON, F.S.A. 

The Photographs executed by C. Thurston Thompson. 


GEEAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OP 1857. 

In November, in 2 vols. royal 8 vo., with numerous Illustrations in Lithography 
and Wood , and Maps. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

OBSERVATIONAL SEISMOLOGY: 


AS DEVELOPED IN THE REPORT TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, OF THE EXPEDITION 
MADE BY COMMAND OF THE SOCIETY INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE KINGDOM O *^APLE 
TO INVESTIGATE THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF DECEMBER, 1857. 


By ROBERT MALLET, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.I.A., &c. &c. 

Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Society of London. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8 vo. 

A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK. 

PROM PORTSMOUTH TO PEIHO. 

EDITED BY WALTER WHITE. 
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IN THE TRESS. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8 vo,, a New and Cheap Edition op 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. 


In October, in 2 vols. post 8 vo. 

THE GANGES AND THE SEINE. 

BY SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

On September 25th, crown 8m, price 5 s ., New and Cheaper Edition. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 

MAIN. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Nearly Beady, in 1 vol. fcap. Svo. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


In October , in 1 vol. crown 8 vo., New and Cheaper Edition of 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 

BY J. CORDY JEAEFRESON. 


In oblong folio, half bound, 21 s. 

HUNTING BITS. 

BY H. K. BROWNE (Phiz). 

12 Illustrations, Coloured. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ME. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III., 20s. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Vols. L and II. 8vo., Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 


Third Edition, in Two Yols. demy 8vo., 34s. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

* This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its author,—for this latest survey 
of the States is information on an engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular 
name. Mr. Trollope promised himself that he would write his own book about the United 
States as the ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circum¬ 
stance that he has seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though not part of his 
original design, adds immensely to the animation and interest of the result.’— Times , 
June 11th. 


In post 8vo. Price 125. With numerous Illustrations. 


FRANCATELLI’S 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 

‘ Under the above abbreviated designation we are announcing a work the mere title-page of 
which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and 
ambrosial art. “ The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,” as this title-page avers, “ is 
a practical treatise on the art of confectionery in all its branches, comprising ornamental con¬ 
fectionery artificially developed ; different methods of preserving fruits, fruit pulps, and juices 
in bottles, the preparation of jams and jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, and a 
great variety of national drinks; with directions for making dessert cakes, plain and fancy 
bread, candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous essences, and cordials ; also the art of ice-making, 
and the arrangement and general economy of fashionable desserts; by Charles Elme Franca- 
telli, pupil to the celebrated Careme, and late Maitre-d’Hotel to Her Majesty the Queen, 
author of ‘ The Modem Cook,’ ‘ The Cook’s Guide,’ and ‘ Cookery for the Working Classes,’ 
with numerous illustrations in chromo-lithographyall of which arcana of modem culinary 
science are revealed to such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive volume 

at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s.We shall not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety 

of recipes which remain, and which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-page. 
It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of the chapters 
occupy 15 pages, and that the index, in which the references are printed very closely, com¬ 
prises upwards of 20 pages, and includes all imaginable products of the confectionary art, from 
“Albert biscuits” up to “zephyrs souffles.”.. ..We salute Mr. Francatelli respectfully in 
dismissing his book ; only adding that his recipe for beignets of pine-apples, on page 252, is 
worth all the money which the purchaser will pay for this very opportune volume/— Times, 
Sept. 12th. 
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Second Edition, nearly ready, in One Volume, post 8vo. 

MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 

BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TEOLLOPE. 

Author of * La Beata / cfee. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope s novel is worthy of its author’s name.What constitutes the 

charm of the book is, that it is a plain and, to all appearance, faithful picture of homely 
Italian life. Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it has been either as 
the lovely, but rather doubtful wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain 
ot modem life, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a rhapsodical Art-novel. 
Here we have the Italian of real life in his home, the fat fanner in his pony gig, the merchant 
ovei his counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen fire, the canon sipping his wine. 
This is what we want; and it would seem as if here Mr. Adolphus Trollope has struck out a 

new path for the novelist.We have the domestic life of the Italian, especially as a dweller 

in towns, painted honestly, with all the local colouring which belongs to it, by a man who 
knows his subject well. We are glad to have the picture ; we should be glad to have other 
such scenes, if they displayed equal knowledge ; and we commend Mr. Trollope’s example to 
novelists who are in want of a subject/— Times, Sept. 3rd. 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6J. 

ROADS AND RAILS. 

AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND TO COME. 

BY W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

/ This is a truly original book.By the union of scientific culture with a strong imagi¬ 

nation, Mr. Adams’s projects have a high scope and a comprehensive bearing ; but we do not 
admit that they are, therefore, visionary or illusive. On the contrary, we desire that his views 
may be ventilated freely for the great improvements which they seem to promise in an age like 
our own, when science claims increasing confidence for its development of the arts of life.’— 
Times, August 29th. 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6(7. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

SECOND SERIES. 

BY ALPHONSE ESQUIEOS. 

Also, the FIRST SERIES, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 

* M. Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and 
his cordial appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time 
that he views English manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from 

him must allow that he judges them with a frank independence.We can go further with 

rr ^ S{ P^r° s i n desiring that a better agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil 
life will tend to approximate the character and genius of the two peoples still nearer; and as 
his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direction, it has our warmest sympathy and 
our cordial approbation.’— Times. 
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Post 8vo., 8s. 


POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE 

IN 1861-62. 

BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


“‘Population and Trade in France in 1861-62,” by Mr. Frederick Marshall, shows a 
nractical knowledge of the country in its business relations, and embraces descriptions of some 
of the leading branches of industry of a clear and recent character, that will prove valuable to 
all engaged in the increasing traffic between the two nations. — Times, .May -Ytn. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


Three Vols. post 8vo. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

OE, CITY LIFE IN THE I,AST CENTURY. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

: t\ ,* 5 ,™ 

stories^ aiuhthe moving incidents that fill his pages, are safe guarantees for the enteitaxnment 
of every reader/— Examiner . 


By Authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 

In a handsome royal 8vo. volume, 7s. 6c?. 

THE 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE COLLECTIONS 

OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM; 

A Descriptive Catalogue, comprising an Account of the Acquisitions from the Gigli and 
Campagna Collections. Illustrated with 20 Engravings. 

BY J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A., &c., 

Superintendent of the Art Collections of the South Kensington Museum. 

Beview. 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6c?. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of * Dr. Thome’ &c. 

‘ Eight Tales, some in Mr. Trollope’s happiest style ; while all show that ho possesses the 
real art of story-telling/— Press. 
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Demy 8vo., 15s., with Index. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

BY H. E. FOX BOUENE. 

* This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and consider¬ 
able historical insight—qualities absolutely essential in a biography of Sir Philip Sidney. He 
has further followed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State Paper Office, and 
his industry has disinterred several documents which throw light on obscure points in Sidney’s 
history .’—Saturday Review. 


In Two Yols. post 8vo,, 21s. 

PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 

m THE 15th, 16th, AND 17th CENTURIES. 

BY HEEE FEEYTAG, 

Author of « Debit and Credit! 

TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 

4 Anything more graphic than these pictures of the social and political life of Germany, 
from the 15th century downwards, cannot easily be imagined. Herr Freytag combines research* 
lucidity, and descriptive power in a marvellous manner/— Press. 


Two Yols. post 8vo., 16s. 

A POPULAR 

HISTORY OF the DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 

FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. 

BY J. G. KOHL. Translated by MAJOK K. E. NOEL. 

1 Mr. Kohl s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it 
in the higher domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels. The 
volumes are a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. 
Major Noel has done his work well /—Daily News. 


In post 8vo., 10s. 6c?. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE CRUSADES. 

BY VON SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GOEDON. 

* No English historical library can be complete without it /—London Review. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo., Is. 6c?. 

OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, & OUR PHYSIC. 

BY DB, BENJAMIN EIDGE, 

Author of'Health and Disease * &c. 

4 A work which, if properly studied, will clearly show the reader how to attain health/— 
Press. 
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Fcap. 4to., 21s. 

A HISTORY OF 

DOMESTIC MANNERS 8c SENTIMENTS 

IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY THOMAS WEIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with Illustrations from Illumina- 
tiom m Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources t draum and 
engraved by F. W. Faieholt, F.S.A. 

day Review^ ** ^ W ^ icl1 is for an historical or archeological library.’— Satur - 

Second Edition, with a New Preface, in Two Yols. post 8vo. 

BEATEN PATHS, 

AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 

BY T. COLLEY GEATTAN, 

Author of * Highways and Byways /1 Traits of Travel; ‘ Civilized America; &c. 
jinpofwl Can is the bes t hook that has appeared this season. None of the 

“ivtwTn the S’m t g “ ° U ‘’ second - han < 1 5 and the freshness and 

PrJss th 17 ke US rank Jt Very h,gh m the class mider which h is comprehended.’— 


In post Svo., 9s. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

WITH REMARKS ON THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 

BY CAPT. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.E.G.S. 

. ‘ Full of anecdote, of quaint scenes and personages that met his eve in the land of the 

dem'-emlized African, he is not wanting in a deeper feeling towards the African pure and 
« .A and .j 1 !, 8 i remar j ks on tbe Slaye Trade, and on the favourable prospect of obtaining 
grants in aid towards our cotton-supply, deserve a more attentive perusal.’— Globe. 


In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 

A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS AND A TRAVEL-BOOK FOR THE LIBRARY. 

BY F. W. FAIEHOLT, F.S.A. 

With 100 Illustration* from Original Sketches by the Author. 

* A more tray el-book for the library it would not be easy to select:—Spectator. 


Post 8vo., with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

COTTON: 

The Chemical , Geological , and Meteorological Conditions involved in its Successful Cul¬ 
tivation. With an Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice of Cul¬ 
ture in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. 

BY DE. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, 

Professor of Chymistiy m the University of Alabama. 

‘An extremely useful little volume.’— Spectator. 


LONDON: raiNTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 


















MERIT ACKNOWLEDGED! 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 

The Jurors of Class III. have, after a searching series of analysis, awarded a 

PRIZE MEDAL 

For the “ Purity and Excellence of Quality ” o£ 

WOTHERSPOON’S 
- - T '■'""■NGES. 

quality to those exhibited. 

>se, Lemon, Musk, 

ictoria Lozenges,” at Id., 
ifectioners, Druggists, &c. 

& CO , 

,EET, CITY, LONDON. 


POWDER 


Her Majesty's Laundress 

d Starcli, is the best proof 
- ui ns bupuiuiitj mui in ij m —A 

THE GLEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 

Which is adapted for all classes—from Her Majesty downwards—possesses in au 
eminent degree, the following properties:— 

Great Strength, combined with great Elasticity, Purity of Colour, and 
Pearly Transparency. 

It does not impart the yellow tinge to Fabrics which other Starches do, but has, on the 
contrary, the effect of keeping them Clear in Colour and Strong in Texture. 

The Manufacturers have no hesitation in affirming that the Glenfield Patent Starch is 
the most Perfect, and at the same time, the most Economical; and if there 
be any who have not done so, they are earnestly recommended to 
GIVE IT ONE FAIR TRIAL, 

And they will find it to be both Easier Made and Easier Used than any other, and, 
like the Queen’s Laundress, resolve for the future, to Use no Other. 

PR I ZE MEDAL, 1 8 6 2, 

Awarded by the Jurors of Class II, for the Superiority of the 

GLENFIELD STARCH. 

Sold in packages at Jd. # Id., 2d., 4d., and 8d. each, by Grocers, Chandlers, Chemists, 

Oilmen, &c. 

ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 

46, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, & 60, QUEEN STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

V 
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Fcap. 4to., 21s. 

A HISTORY OF 

DOMESTIC MANNERS & SENTIMENTS 

IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY THOMAS WEIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with Illustrations from Illumina¬ 
tions in Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources, drawn and 
engraved by F. \V. Faiicholt, F.S.A. 

‘ The book is one which is indispensable for an historical or archaeological library/— Satur¬ 
day Review. __ 

Second Edition, with a New Preface, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 


MEADLAND BINDERY 
Conservation Treatment 

Dry clean pages and covers, flatten 
pages and covers, repair pages and 
covers with Jap. paper and wheat 
starch paste, resew vol.1,2,7,15,18 
& 19 with linen thread, reattach 
covers as needed with wheat starch 
paste, fill in spines as needed 
with Jap. paper and wheat starch 
paste. 

February 2007 

In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 

A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS AND A TRAVEL-BOOK FOR THE LIBRARY. 

BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 

* A more pleasant travel-book for the library it would not be easy to select/— Spectator. 


AND 

Author oj 

‘We can justly 
anecdotes are stale, 
naivete in the style 
Press. 


EUROPl 

WITH REMARKS 

E 

‘Full of anecdc 
demi-civilized Africi 
simple; and his re 
“ grants in aid ” to\ 


Post 8vo., with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

COTTON: 

The Chemical , Geological t and Meteorological Conditions involved in its Successful Cul¬ 
tivation. With an Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice of Cul¬ 
ture in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. 

BY DR. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, 

Professor of Chymisti'y in the University of Alabama. 

‘ An extremely useful little volume/— Spectator. 


LONDON: FEINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STBEET AND CHARING CROSS. 












MERIT ACKNOWLEDGED! 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 

The Jurors of Class III. have, after a searching series of analysis, awarded a 

PRIZE MEDAL 

For tile “ Purity and Excellence of Quality ” o£ 

WOTHERSPOON’S 
VICTORIA LOZENGES. 

Purchasers of which may rest assured that all are made of equal quality to those exhibited. 

They are flavoured with Peppermint, Cinnamon, Pose, Lemon, Musk, 
Lavender, Clove, and Ginger, 

And are to be had only in Packets labelled " Wotherspoon’s Victoria Lozenges, at Id., 
2d., 4d., 8d., and Is. 4d. each, of all respectable Grocers, Confectioners, Druggists, &c. 

ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO , 

46, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, & 66, QUEEN STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


GLENFIELD 

PATENT DOUBLE REFINED POWDER 

STARCH 

Exclusively used in Her Majesty’s Laundry , and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress 
to be the Finest Starch she ever used. 

The great and ever-increasing demand for this world-renowned Starch, is the best proot 
of its superiority over every other kind. 

THE GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

Which is adapted for all classes—from Her Majesty downwards—possesses in au 
eminent degree, the following properties:— 

Great Strength, combined with great Elasticity, Purity of Colour, and 
Pearly Transparency. 

It does not impart the yellow tinge to Fabrics which other Starches do, but has, on t he 
contrary, the effect of keeping them Clear in Colour and Strong in Texture. 

The Manufacturers have no hesitation in affirming that the Glenfield Patent Starch is 
the most Perfect, and at the same time, the most Economical; and if there 
be any who have not done so, they are earnestly recommended to 
GIVE IT ONE FAIR TRIAL, 

And they will find it to be both Easier Made and Easier Used than any other, and, 
like the Queen’s Laundress, resolve for the future, to Use no Other. 

PrTzE IV! E D A L, 1 8 6 2, 

Awarded by the Jurors of Class II, for the Superiority of the 

GLENFIELD STARCH. 

Sold in packages at £d., Id., 2d„ 4d„ and 8d. each, by Grocers, Chandlers, Chemists, 

Oilmen, &c. 

ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 

46, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, & 66, QUEEN STREET, CITY, LONDON. 












MAPPm BROTHERS, 

(By Special Appointment to H.I.M. Napoleon III.) 

SILVERSMITHS, ' 

ELEC T BO-SILVER PLATERS, 

.A 

DRESSING CASE MANUFACTURERS and CUTLERS, 

222, REGENT STREET, LONDON; 

67 and 63, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE; and 
OUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAP PIN BROTHERS find it necessary, in consequence of numerous mistakes, to 
announce that they are in no way connected with any other firm of the same name 
and trade. 

r 

QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


PARKINS & GOTTO, 

24 & 25, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Portrait Albums, from 2s. 6d. 

A very handsome one for 30 Portraits, 7s. 0d7; for 60 do., 9s.0d., sent Post Free 
upon receipt of P. 0. Order. 


WRITING CASES. 
DESPATCH BOXES. 
BOOK SLIDES. 
DESKS. 

WORK BOXES. 

TEA CADDIES. 
SCENT BOTTLES. 


DRESSING CASES. 
INKSTANDS. 
ENVELOPE CASES. 
BLOTTING BOOKS. 
POCKET-BOOKS. 
PURSES. 

CARD TRAYS. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS 

A Choice of 300. 

Electro-Gilt and elegantly mounted articles. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, AND CHURCH SERVICES. 






























